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STABILITY, EXPERIENCE,. 
PROTECTION, 


AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 


All Combined in the New Policy of the — 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized, ate 1850. 





THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earlier 
years of life, and at the same time makes a provision for old age, as 
the Policy-holder can surrender his Policy at the end of the Surviv- 


orship Dividend Period and receive its Full Value in Cash—thus 
combining INVESTMENT and PROTECTION. 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





HENRY B. STOKES, - . President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, . Vice-President. |W. C. FRAZEE, - : : Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE,. - 2d Vice-President.|J. H. GRIFFIN, Jr., -  Ass’t Secretary. 


E. L. STABLER, ~ . . . Actuary. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





O'S S Taaeee eo. 


9 Easr 147m Brunet, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
5 Sh wane ney 8d Home and Col- 
span for 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK — yee vo and 
atory ool for s; highest references f: 
parents and from games ahah f the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
T© ELDERAGE. Famiry Scnoor ror Younc 











gs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banos, Principals. 


NEW YORK. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





New York, Albany. 
T. AGNES sane 5 PECAN. N. Y. Under» 
the . aistyear. Full 


direction of y ie e 
courses of study aon indergarten through Har- 
vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue addons St. Agnes Scho-ol. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Stud ly. Jasemnn Demme 
tifu ealthful. A refined Christian H 


land h 
New Building with — im: a. Session 
Me President. 





begins Sept. 16, ~~, 


1 hen D. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142'Columbia Height. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





« Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
gm. ay es Course of Study and Coll 
Course. Admits to Yither Smit 
te: or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE ——-s “% GIRLS. ye 





age 2 "Eolicy 11 fo ‘Seas 
usic an () to! ourse. 
Boardin Pupils, a 2 4 

1st. Miss LAKE, Principal 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Syd as 
Young ‘umber 
limited to twenty-four. Excellent ad vantages is Music, 
Art, and the Languages. Gymnasium. Pleasant 
nds. Healthful location. Careful attention a 
—— and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 
lar. 





Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
= MEAD’S SCHOOL for — and be = 
orca ms October 2, 1890. ig Poke 
ment fits for any lege. 
Compost cours terature, Lan; es, and ot. 
ai, Beautiful eatien. Ap- 
beer fg a made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY eee BOAR AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. ——- 
and tory courses. 





Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Regs. aces Term bees 
il sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 





a Co., Washington. 
Tox GUNN ERY. A _ ily School | for thirty 


j.c. Senciesen,~Piinsipal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR os 
“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, ci: 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and ‘Smith, 
Quincy Method for Children. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 


HANDLER Scuoot or Sciznce AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuzs. 











NEW JERSEY. 


New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex ,Co. 
EELEY’S wag ee FOR BOYS. Lim 
a in- 








New Jersey, Tt 
TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic - 
ag Ney — en Sep of pt, 17, 090. Papi 
3 Je ns, 17, 
repared for Schools of and Colleges. - 
aratory Class $75 per annum. Al other $x50 
er annum. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
R “sckoot- aaa nag OO ml. for Bays. and 
Boarding ool for s 
Young Men. for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
| E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 
\ New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


OUTH a INSTITUTE.  atst year be- 
gins 17th, 1890. Som sents Ervopasse, for 








New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO Ban mrgees The fortieth yea 
ember 1 or circulars, 
a « Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
(Gee bor HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory _— 


for boys. Sixth year Ei Sexes 24. $450 
perannum. Joun M Pride’ 


New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
l SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 








1890 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Isarte ics. Lois A- 
BanGs and Mary B, Wuiron, A. 


MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 
A’t a TICA a Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 
ity, F. 


ARGENT, Director. e next 
term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, Apply to E. P. 
STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 
ms BENTLEY Soom sy October ey 
e-opens, at above adi 01 1st, I 
Wiiuiam Jonzs, A.B. oy he Prin 
After Sept. a2oth the on will be % om school 
each day from 11 till 1. 














New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISs ——- ecmooe FOR myn be 
reopen October t ee boarding pu! 
be received into the family. 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
= MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
} Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
. aed — ~~ careful ——s. - 
ons instruction ent, for w t 
has hii been so fav erably kenwe. — 





Ohio, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberad 
E ia 


| cleo usic en en fe — 


Ohio, Columbus, 15: East Broad St. 
Iss 6 tal ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Foc chant 151 OF pone St., 


Columbus, O. S 
peg Music, Art, Home and Culture. Fa. 
term begins ding. 


Sept. asth, 1890. New School Buil 











PENNSYLVANIA, 





Pennsylvania, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young eee at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. Re ear. A safe, comfortable school 
home; tho: ods; careful oversight of the 
individual a ‘eienaged Courses of Study; very 
t location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, av 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, es 
all College Studies except Music and Art. eit 
College and Art School. Music is you 
144, independent of free classes. 
lege Course B.A. Music 


some k, large buil steam heat jum. 
obaer vate —s. Annex ay 2 ed 
Sept. x, 1880, with 40 new rooms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoor ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta — and Miss Mariop 

L: Pecke, French warranted to pa cqahen 8 in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H . CLeRc. 








Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
H OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Severth sear. 


Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. A.udress 
Miss Mariz Hoimes BisHop cata! ogue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 


Healthy Location ; Reasonable a ae Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, 


C. KEITH, Prest. 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 


UMMER SCHOOL. oF LANGUAGES, Art, 
Science, Literature, Physical Training, and 
Library Economy. Fifteenth Session at Am- 

HERST Cauaee, July 7, to —— 10, 1891, Special 


Advantages. For progra 
Kaatess Ps Pace. W. L. Montacuz. 








New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 

HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys): 
removed to 52 West s6th St., reopens Sept. £3. 
Parents invited to the school reoms. 

Emer E. Puivuirs, A.M., Principal, 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 








New York City, 113 W. 7zst St. 
5 +3. END SCHOOL. Colteine, Junice. and 
z Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
ymnasium. 
Custer Dona.pson, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
M's BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 


nesday, Sept. 17th. 








Professors Wanted 


For the ome 2 itions :—2 of Chemistry, $1, 
and $2,000; 2 of wr $1,500 each ; 3 me *Mathe- 
matics, $700 to $1 He 2 of to $ 1500; 3 
of Latin, $800 to $1,400; 1 of Eng h, 1,800 ; Tex 
directors, $800 to $1,500; 5 native teachers (Ia ies) “i 
French for Eastern Academies, $500 to $700. 

Address, C. J. ALBERT, 

Elmhurst, Il. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL ror Grats anp Younc Women. 
One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Terms $500. ‘ 





Connecticut, Simsbury. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
ge accessible, Fes 5 a healthful. Col- 
lege pre ory, and Rreal cours 
Ridaress, . B. MacLEAN, 





Massachusetts, Worcester. 

HN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for B 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 





ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Morris” 

town, New Jersey. Twelfth year begins 

esth. Terms, $250. Thorough instruction. 
Careful training. Summer Session, $60. Address, 
for circulars, SisTER SuPERIOR. 





FAIRHAVEN, terminus of the Great NorTHern 
Rattway, on Pucer Sounp, pa. pays the investor the 
argest returns of any place in WasHincTon. First 
amortgages, net 1o per cent., payable semi-annually, 
Let me make some money for you. Twelve years’ 
experience in this State. Address, J. K. Rurusr- 
FORD, Fairhaven, Washington. 








The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., can completely fill at the 
lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books: wherever published, and promptly 


forward same in a single shipment. 





» Teaching, or Business. 
man, Music. Art, Military ‘Drill. H. K,. Trask. Prin. 


Books on application. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library 
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RECENT FICTION. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 
An Historical Novel of Extraordinary Interest 
and Power, now first translated into English 
from the Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
EREMIAH CURTIN, author of ‘‘ Myths and 
olk-Lore of Ireland,” ‘‘Myths and Folk- 
Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and 
Magyars,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 795 pages, 
00. 


$2.00. 

Also anew Library Edition. With portrait of 
the author. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00. 

The Scene—POLAND anv RUSSIA. 
The Time.—1648-1651. 
A capital story. The onl 
-which it can be compared for fire, sprightliness, enpitity 


modern romance with 


of action, swift changes, and absorbing interest 
“ Three Musketeers ” of Dumas.—New York Tribune. 
A great novel. He exhibits the sustained power and 
sweep of narrative of Walter Scott, and the humor of 
Cervantes. A greater novelist than Tolstoi.—PhAiladel- 
Dhia Inquirer. . 
THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 
Translated from the Russian of VLADIMIR 
KOROLENKO by ALINE DELANO. With in- 
troduction by GEORGE KENNAN and illustra- 
tions by EpmMuND H. GARRETT. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 

By Epwin LassetTerR BYNNER, author of 
“* Agnes Surriage.” With illustrations by 
F. P. MERRILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Five Hundred Dollars, and Other Stories of 
New England Life. By HEMAN WHITE 
CHAPLIN. Newedition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The best volume of New England stories ever written. 
—T. W.H 


Little, Brown & CO., Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToN. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM WINTER. 
WANDERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


Gray Days and Gold. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, cloth, gilt top 

75 cents. 

“For the quiet, contemplative traveller, who is 
prepared to surrender himself to the restful spell of 
pant Kage ory who carries — him a genuine 
f ‘or t is great in its history, inspiring in 
ts senclations and Beautiful in the pictures it pre- 
sents of the work of nature and of man, Mr. Winter 
is the most delightful and the most suggestive of 
guides.”—New York World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniformly bound, 75 cents each. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
Wanderers, 


A Collection of Poems. 
Just published, 8v0, 779 Pages, 357 tllustrations, $6. 


Mammals. 
LIVING AND EXTINCT. 

By WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., Director of the Natural 
History Departments, British Museum, and 
RICHARD LYDECKER, B.A. 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated with 357 figures, $6. 


The English Constitution. 
By EMILE BOUTMY. Translated by ISA- 
BEL M. EADEN. With an introductiyn 
by Sir. FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., 
M.A., 12mo, $1.75. 














MACMILLAN & CO., 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Gospel-Criticism and Historical 
’ CHRISTIANITY: A Study of the Gospels 
and of the History of‘the Gospel Canon dur- 
ing the Second Century ; together with a Con- 
sideration of the Results of Modern Criti- 
cism. By OrgLto Cong, D.D. Octavo, 
cloth, gilt-top, $1.75. { 
The author has written this volume with the belie 
that Gospel criticism has important results both for the 
believer and the unbeliever, and that one may learn 
from it what are the true grounds of a rational faith in 
historical Christianity, and the other the futility of the 
attempts ordinarily made to invalidate it. The object 
of the work is to show the actual application of the criti- 
process to the Gospels, to indicate the main lines 0: 


the course of the criticism of these writings, and to as 
certain what is tenable and permanent in its conclusions- 


American Literature, 1607-1885. 
By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Professor of 
Literature in Dartmouth College. Popular 


Edition. Two volumes in one, octavo, half 
leather, $3.50. 
Part I. The Development of American 


Thought. 
Part II. American Poetry and Fiction. 


** A book that is a credit to the writer and to the na- 
tion, and which has a grand future."—Hartford Post. 


“It is the most thoughtful and suggestive work on 
American literature that has been published.” —Boston 


“It is a book of great learning, and the author kas ap- 
proached his task in the sp‘rit of a true critic—wise, 
philosophical, and just.”"—N. Y. World. 


‘“* The author has given us a delightful book, as well 
as a helpful one ; it stands the supreme test—it is inter- 
esting.” ---Washington Capitol. 


Documents Illustrative of 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 1606-1863. By 
Howarp W. Preston. With Introduction 
and References. Popular edition. Octavo, 
$1.50. 

** A valuable compilation.” —S?#. Louis Republican, 


“ Entitled to a place in every historical and refer- 
ence lib-ary in the United States.” — Boston Beacon. 


‘* Too much cannot be said of the value to students 
in American history of having these documents imme- 
diately at hand in convenient form for reference.” — 
N.Y. Christian Union. 





‘*,* List of Spring Publications sent on application. 





“It is easy to see, from a careful examination, how 
admirably graduated is this system of training, which 
not only fosters deftness of and correctness of 

e, but has also distinctively moral and intellectual 

ects in promoting patient attention, steady applica- 
tion, and interest in work to a high degree. e il- 
lustrations are admirable,—practically matchless, but 
the special feature of the work is its ification and 
progressive natute."—/ournal of Education, Boston. 


HAND CRAFT: 


A text-book embodying a system 
of pure Mechanical Art, without the 
aid of Machinery; being an English 
exposition of SLOJD. By Joun D. 
SUTCLIFFE, with an introduction by 
T. C. Horsfall, J.P. Fully illustrated 
.and printed from large, cleartype. By 


} mail to any address on receipt of $1. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 





112 Fourtu Ave., New York. 





g2 & 54 Laravette Pracz, N. Y. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 





The A merican Revolu- 


Lon. 
By Joun Fiske With Plans 


of Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 
Washington from a miniature never before 
reproduced. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00, 


Readers of American history are to be congratu- 
lated on the opportunity of woes the causes and 
course of the Revolution in Mr. Fiske’s wonderfully 
luminous narrative. 


Fourteen to One. 


A book of remarkably good 
Short Stories, including “Jack the Fish- 
erman” and ‘“* The Madonna of the Tubs.” 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


Colonel Carter is a fine specimen of one type of the 
Virginia gentleman of the ing generation. He is 
exquisitely courteous, rec —. itable, with a 
vivid financial imagination. he elightful story 
is admirably told and illustrated. 


Balaam and Hts 
Master, and other 
Stories. 


By Jozt CHANDLER Harris, 
author of ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” 
‘** Mingo, and Other Sketches.” $1.25. 


Otto the Knight, and 


other Stories. 


By Octave THANET, author 

of ‘* Knitters in the Sun,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

* The gifts of Octave Thanet are om | the t- 
—R. H. Sto 


est which the story-teller can possess.”’ D- 
DARD. 


A Girl Graduate. 


A Novel. By Cetra PARKER 
WOOLLEY. Riverside Paper Series. 50 cts. 


“Thoroughly excellent from beginning to end.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


*«° For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
Hloucuron, Mirriin & Co., Boston. 

11 East 17th St., New York. 





10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
‘““L’Etupe.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 

French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. Mme. H. V. F. CLerc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os, 
work, Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, . 
100 Bible House, New Verk. 
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Longmans, Green & Co.'s 
Oe 


4 New Book by Professor MAX MULLER 


Physical Religion : 

Being the Gifford Lectures for 1890, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow. By F. 
MAX MUuL.LeR, M.A. Crown 8vo, 422 
pages, $3.00. 

“* The author’s history of the Vedic literature, his 
analysis of its contents, and his comparison of them 
with other forms of physical religion, are full of know- 
ledge, insight, and tiveness. . . . He treats 
the subject, which he has so completely made his own, 
with unrivalled force and authority.” — The Times. 


The Theory of Credit. 


By Henry DunNING MACLEOD, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 8vo. Vol. II., 
Part I., $1.50. Vol. II., Part II., $3.50. 
(Just Pub'ished). 


“*The ‘ Theory of Credit,’ we venture to say, is 2 
very great work, and one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to economic literature since Adam Smith’s 
* Wealth of Nations.’ —Financial News. 


The Greek Lyric Poets. 


A Complete Collection of the Surviving Pas- 
sages from the Greek Song-Writers. Ar- 
ranged with Prefatory Articles, Introductory 
Matter and Commentary. By G. S. Far- 
NELL, M.A., Assistant Classical Master at 
St. Paul’s School, Kensington ; late Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xvi.- 


490. 
Select Epigrams from the 
“Greek Anthology.” 


By J. W. Mackatt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo, 416 pages, $5.50. 


Famous Golf Links. 

By Horace HutTcuHInson, ANDREW LANG, H. 
S. C. EverarD, T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. 
Hopkins, T. Hopces, H. S. KING, and 
from photographs. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Introduction to the Study of 
the History of Language. 


By Hersert A. Stronc, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Latin in Universtty College, 
Liverpool ; WiLL1AM S, Loceman, L.H.C, 
(Utrecht University), and BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER, Professor of Greek in Cornell 
University, 8vo, pp. xii.-—436, $3.50. 


AText-Book of Chemical Phys- 
iology and Pathology. 


By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., B.Sc., M.R. 
C.P., Professor of Physiology at King’s 
Collegs, London; Lecturer on Physiology 
at the London School of Medicine for Wo- 
men ; late Assistant Professor of Physiology 
at University College, London. With 104 
Illustrations, 8vo, 894 pages, $8.75. 


Owen (E.) A Manual of Anat- 


omy for Senior Students. 
By EpmunpD Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to St. Mary's Hospital, London, and Co- 
Lecturer on Surgery, late Lecturer on Anat- 
omy in its Medical School. With Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 534 pages, 
50. 

; a is written with the view of awaken’ 
the interest of the medical student in the practi 
bearings of the science of anatomy. Superfluous detail 
being cost aside, attention is directed to such matters 
as will be found influencing his work in the medical 
and su: wards, in the special departments of the 
hospital, and in the practice of his profession ge: 

F 





sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price 
sublokers: sides 


by the 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 
t5 East 16TH St., New York. 








A FEW RECENT BOOKS. 


FICTION. 





URSULA, THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


By Honore pe BAuzAc. Translated KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 2 
vols., 12mo, half russia, uniform with previous volumes in our Balzac Series, 


$1.50 each, 
A QUESTION OF LOVE. 


A Story of Swiss Life. Translated from the French of T, Combe, by ANNIE R. 
RAMSEY. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK O° NINE TALES. 


With Interludes. By ARrLO BATES, author of ‘‘ A Lad’s Love,” ‘‘ Albrecht,” etc. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A VIOLIN OBLIGATO, 


And other Stories. By MARGARET CrosBy. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


A new Novel, By GrorGE MEREDITH. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, uniform with our 
popular edition of Meredith’s novels, $1.50. 





FOR QUIET 
THOUGHT. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 


By ANNIE PAyson CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘* Charming from first page to last.”"—Boston Times. 


POSITIVE RELIGION. 


Essays, Fragments, and Hints. By JoszEPH HENRY ALLEN, author of ‘‘ Christian 
History in its Three Great Periods,” ‘‘ Hebrew Men and Times,” etc. 16mo, 


cloth, $1.25. 
DREAMS. 


By Outve ScHREINER, author of ‘ The Story of an African Farm.” 
author’s edition, with portrait, $1.0v. 
* There is something new, that goes to the heart ... the only one of its kind.”"—Pxdlic Opinion. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LETTERS. 


By THEOPHILUS PaARsONs. Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


16mo, cloth, 





ON VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 








PETRARCH. 


A Sketch of His Life and Works. By May ALDEN WARD, author of ‘‘ Dante: a 
Sketch of His Life and Works.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
. “ A chapter in the history of civilization.”—Springfield Republican. 


LIFE AND LETTERSIOF JOHN BROWN. 


By F. B. SANBORN. With portraits, an engraving of Brown’s birthplace and fac- 
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Literature 
Melbourne, Peel, Hastings * 


THE NEw Life of Lord Melbourne (1) is written in an at- 
tractive style, and gives perhaps the best general idea of his 
versatile character that has ever been attempted. We find, 
first, an account of the Melbourne ancestry, a history of 
the houses of Coke and Lamb, from which he sprang, and 
then a sketch of Sir Peniston Lamb, first Viscount Mel- 
bourne. William Lamb, the future Prime Minister, was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and after some hesitation 
finally decided for the law. The death of his elder brother 
made him an eldest son—a son much beloved by his mother, 
but, if not an object of dislike, certainly one of indiffer- 
ence, to his father. His career is, perhaps, too familiar to 
make it necessary to enter into any special details, but the 
course of his married life, which is here quite fully 
portrayed, discovers to the reader a clue to many of 
his peculiarities and eccentricities. Briefly, he fell des- 
perately in love with and married Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
a niece of the famous and beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. Lady Caroline was a person of what may be 
called eccentricity. ‘The whole of her life was composed of 
a series of episodes in which love, or what passed for it, 
played a leading part. Lamb had the honor, perhaps the 
ill-fortune, of becoming the hero of one of these episodes, but 
unluckily it was only the first of the series, if, indeed, itwas the 
first. In her passion for him there may have been some under- 
current of permanency. We find it welling up to the sur- 
face by fits and starts, and apparently surviving all other 
attachments, but the long interval between the beginning 
and end was infinitely chequered. She dallied 
with momentary rushes of feeling, which, however, were 
intellectual rather than emotional, and were not so much 
impulses as whims. It has been said that she and 
her husband were an ill-assorted couple, and the remark is 
so obvious that it must be true, though it does not cover all 
the facts.’ 

Lord Byron and Lord Lytton were among the number of 
her adorers, and her fancy rested for a time upon them both, 
Byron deserted her and she burnt him, in revenge, in effigy, 
and then sent him an account of the performance. These va- 
garies, to call them by no harsher name, at length compelled a 
separation, and in 1824 Lady Caroline took up her residence 
at Brocket, while her husband divided his time between the 
Melbourne houses at Whitehall and in Derbyshire. In 
December, 1825, she seemed to have realized her obliga- 
tions to her husband, and her love for him is expressed in 
the sad verses upon page 87. Shortly after this time she 
died, and her last thoughts were of him. 

Turning from this domestic tragedy, which is really the 
most fascinating part of the volume before us, we find a full 
and interesting account of Melbourne’s interest in and in- 
fluence over the young Queen. Though not a great states- 
man, he was a genial and lovable man, and yet on occasion, 
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as in the case of his famous letter to Brougham, he could dis- 
play a straightforwardness and plainness of diction which 
might be envied by a Bismarck. All in all, this volume is 
exceedingly interesting and written in a fascinating style, 

A Life of Peel (2) was, of course, necessary in a series of 
the Queen’s Prime Ministers; but, after the excellent vol- 
ume of Mr. F.C. Montague, published in 1889, Mr, Mc- 
Carthy’s book seems a bit superfluous. A notice of the 
first-mentioned volume appeared in The Critic of April 13, 
1889. Mr. McCarthy’s book, though written in a more at- 
tractive style—a style of which he is a master—follows 
the same general plan. The character of Sir Robert Peel is 
viewed from the same standpoint, and, from the same party 
standpoint, his action as regards both ‘Catholic Reform and 
the Corn Laws is weighed and estimated. Of the two vol- 
umes the later one is perhaps the more readable, for Mr. 
. McCarthy knows how to present things in an attractive 
“light, and how to carry the reader with him, It may be 
added that the type and arrangement of the present volume 
under discussion are much to be preferred. 

It is only a short time since a notice of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Life of Hastings appeared in Zhe Critic. We now have 
another biography of him, written by Capt. L. J. Trotter 
and published in the series of Rulers of India, The last 
author has had the opportunity of examining the newly pub- 
lished folio volumes, * Letters, Despatches and other State 
Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, 1772-85. The period covers the entire rule 
of Warren Hastings.’ The inference one draws from the 
preface is that Capt. Trotter has relied almost entirely upon 
these newly-published sources, or, if this is too strong a state- 
ment, that he has incorporated much new material from 
them in his book. A hasty examination of the footnotes 
(which, by the way, the total absence of page and number 
of volume makes practically useless) shows fifty-one refer- 
ences to Gleig, thirty-one to Auber, and ¢hirty to the new 
volumes edited by Mr. Forrest. Without the new sources 
for purposes of comparison, it would be unfair to pronounce 
it no more accurate than other Lives of Hastings; but really 
there does not seem to be anything that strikes the reader 
as especially new or unheard-of. We are inclined to think 
(perhaps unfairly) that the newly-published Despatches have 
contributed much less to this volume than the works of 
earlier biographers. One-thing may with justice be said of 
this new series—vis., that while sold at the same price per 
volume as the other Macmillan series of biography (English 
Statesmen and English Men of Action), it is far more’ at- 
tractive in appearance, and the numbers are easier to read. 
The print is better, the paragraphing better, and the monot- 
ony of close lines and solid print that tires one in the ‘ Red” 
series is happily absent in this. 











Reid’s Lite of Lord Houghton * 


AFTER READING these delightful volumes, one appre- 
ciates Thackeray’s remark that ‘ Fryston [Lord Houghton’s 
country seat] combines all the graces of the chateau and the 
tavern.” The catalogue of guests who at one time or an- 
other sat at Lord Houghton’s hospitable board reads more 
like the register of a hotel than a gentleman’ s visiting list; 
It was literally true of Monckton Milnes that ‘ he dined with 
Louis.Philippe and gave dinners to Louis Blanc,’ as Dis- 
raeli said. of his Mr. Vavasour. Indeed, the lively portrait 
given in ‘ Tancred’ is scarcely exaggerated. ‘Mr. Vava- 
sour was a social favorite, a poet, and a real poet, quite a 
troubadour, as well as a member of Parliament ; travelled, 
sweet-tempered and good-hearted, very amusing and very 
clever. With catholic sympathies ‘and an eclectic turn of 
mind, Mr. Vavasour saw something good in everybody and 
everything, which is certainly amiable, and perhaps just, but 
disqualifies a man in some degree for the business of life, 





* Life, Letters and Friendships of Richard Menckton Milnes, first Lord Houghton. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. 2 vols. $5. Cassell Publishing Co. 
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which requires for its conduct a certain degree of prejudice. 
Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts were renowned. Whatever your 
ereed, class or merit—one -might almost add, your charac- 
ter—you were a welcome guest at his matutinal meal, pro- 
vided you were celebrated. That qualification, however, 
was rigidly enforced. Individuals met at his hospitable 
house who had never met before, but who: for years had 
been cherishing in solitude mutual detestation with all the 
irritable exaggeration of the literary character. . . . His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an insatiable whirl of 
social celebrity.’ Carlyle’s description of him adds a graphic 
touch or two. ‘A most bland-smiling, semi-quizzical, affec- 
tionate, high-bred, Italianized little man, who has long olive- 
blonde hair, a dimple, next to no chin, and flings his arm 
round your neck when he addresses you in public society.’ 
And here is W. E. Forster’s first impression of the man :— 
‘A pleasant, companionable little man, well fed and fatten- 
ing, with some small remnant of poetry in his eyes and no- 
where else; delighting in paradoxes, but good-humored 
ones; defending all manner of people and principles, in 
order to provoke Carlyle to abuse them, in which laudable 
enterprise he must have succeeded to his heart’s content, 
and for a time we had a most amusing evening, reminding 
me of a naughty boy rubbing a fierce cat’s tail backwards 
and getting in between furious growls and fiery sparks. 
He managed to avoid the threatened scratches.’ 

Lord Houghton was disappointed at the qualified success 
of his political career. Peel, under whose banners he en- 
listed as a young man, neglected to advance him; and when 
at last he was offered a post under Lord Palmerston, he 
thought himself too old to accept it. A certain whimsical- 
ity which he affected undoubtedly injured his political 
chances; nor was he zealous enough to suit the thick-and- 
thin partisans of either faction.. Speaking to his constitu- 
ents at the time of his elevation to the peerage, he said: —‘ I 
remember Sir Thomas Freemantle, our whipper-in in the 
House of Commons, coming to me and saying, “ Now, do 
try for once in your life to make a speech in which you are 
not going to be candid.”’ Carlyle told him:—‘ Peel knows 
what he is about; there is only one post fit for you, and 
that is the office of perpetual president of the Heaven and 
Hell Amalgamation Society.’ Yet his efforts in the polit- 
ical field were by no means barren, and his name is honor- 
ably associated with various useful and philanthropic 
measures. 

Contempotary taste seems to have preferred the early 
poems of Milnes to those of Tennyson. There was a vein 
of genuine poetry in his nature, and his literary touch was 
graceful and persuasive. In later life, however, he recom- 
mended metrical composition as a valuable aid in forming 
a writer’s prose style. Such-a view is hardly compatible 
with the possession of great poetic powers. Milnes’s own 
prose writings, chiefly pamphlets and reviews dealing with 
subjects of current interest, appear to have had consider- 
.able influence on public opinion, especially his ‘One Tract 
More,’ published in the heat of the Tractarian controversy. 
He was always conciliatory and cosmopolitan in tendency, 
a real peacemaker in the wordy strife. 

’ There is no question, however, as to the extraordinary 
social success he achieved. The wide range of his acquaint- 
ance, the esteem in which he was held by persons of every 
class, every temperament, every shade of opinion, would in- 
dicate his possession of qualities that appealed to universal 
human nature. From many sources we have testimony to 
the winning charm of his personality. His tact compelled 
even Carlyle’s admiration: ‘Richard had to exert himself; 
but he is really dexterous, the villain. He pricks you with 
questions, with remarks, with all kinds of fly tackle to make 
you bite—does generally contrive to get you into some sort 
of speech, and then his good humor is extreme; you look 
in his face and forgive him all his tricks.’ Milnes was a 
witty and accomplished talker, and the whimsicality we have 
noticed undoubtedly flavored his utterances with a piquancy 
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only too rare in English conversation. Indeed, what with 
his love of hospitality and his fame as an after-dinner 
speaker, his social engagements became so numerous that 
the steady application which the pursuit of literature de- 
mands was for him an impossibility. In one important re- 
spect Disraeli’s description of Mr. Vavasour does Milnes an 
injustice. Merit, not celebrity, was the passport to his -fa- 
vor. He found a sincere pleasure in bestowing aid and 
advice upon young and struggling authors, and Mr. Reid's 
pages record many an example of his disinterested kindness. 
He befriended the young Scottish poet, David Gray; he in- 
troduced Emerson to the English public; and for the ser- 
vice he rendered Alfred Tennyson, in procuring for him a 
pension which left him free to follow the bent of his genius, 
the whole English-speaking world is his debtor. To Ameri- 
cans Lord Houghton was invariably courteous, and many 
of our countrymen were among his warmest friends. 

Most interesting are the letters from Carlyle, De Tocque- 
ville, Gladstone and others, which are plentifully scattered 
throughout the work. Lord Houghton’s correspondents 
were clearly much attached to him, and in these letters one 
sees them at their best. Of anecdotes and dons mots there is 
no lack, and many a sidelight is thrown in these pleasant 
pages on the personages of Lord Houghton’s day. The 
taste and discretion which Mr. Reid has exercised have made 
his book a model for all biographers. 





Jameson's Story of the Rear Column * 

To THOSE not yet weary of following the long trail in 
literature, which, measured by book-lengths, would proba- 
bly equal the marches and countermarches of the Emin 
Pasha relief expedition made in Africa, this book will come 
both as part of evidence in the case, and as a true picture of 
life in the Dark Continent. Indeed, it is so true, being in- 
formal, and made without the thought of publication, as to 
partake of the horrible. One does not feel especially proud 
of his race, when reading either about the ebony images of 
God, or those who represent Him with a white skin. Whether 
one reads of Africans eating a fat black girl, stuffed with 
bananas and well roasted, very much as our gourmets enjoy 
Chesapeake Bay canvas-backs stuffed with chestnuts, or 
learns how white bullies handle Africans, the sensation of 
disgust frequently rises. ‘The picture of Stanley is not flat- 
tering; but when we examine into Mr. Jameson’s own treat- 
ment of the blacks, it is the same old story of the English 
bully all over the world. The club and the black man’s 
back, the stick and the ‘nigger’ which one sees or reads 
about in all the world outside of the white continents, are 
here photographed on many a page. He writes:—‘I found 
my boy Mufta, whom I was really beginning to trust, had 
been stealing my salt, so I had to recur to the only method 
to make a nigger honest, and gave him fifty well-applied 
strokes.’ This entry, on page 158, is one specimen in a long 
schedule. The letters-of Jameson to his wife in the camp 
at Yambuya show clearly the causes of delay, some of 
them apparently insurmountable, and: predict the blame 
which will follow. The book is edited by the widow of the 
unfortunate naturalist, and she contents herself with add- 
‘ing terse notes that tell their own story. To one in which 
Stanley charges Barttelot, Ward, Troup and Jameson with 
being ‘ madmen,’ ‘ demented,’ ‘idiot,’ etc., she adds:—‘ Jame- 
son never received this letter; it arrived after his death, and 
was sent home. Comment would be 
superfluous.’ The diary is full of a great variety of infor- 
mation as to human and animal life in Africa, and with in- 
dications of a vigorous, capable and unflinching personality. 
The long and interesting preface and introduction are by 
the brother, and various competent specialists have added 
papers on natural history. There are also striking illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, a good map, a portrait, and the 
other accessories of good book-making. It is quite evident 
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that the literature of the Emin Pasha relief expedition is not 
complete without this volume, while to our knowledge of 
Africa it is a contribution of definite value. 





Gail Hamilton’s Bible Class * 

In Gait Hamitton’s latest book, ‘A Washington Bible 
Class,’ we have the record of a cosmopolitan company of 
people in the Capital of the United States who have met tq 
enjoy converse on religious themes. The brilliant author, 
whose weakness—for it is certainly no sign of strength or 
beauty—is the flippant and often.absurd use of Scripture as 
slang, tells us all about the formation of the Bible class in 
her introduction. Pretty soon the airs thick with the (mis- 
spelled) names of Dutch and German critics (Keven and 
Wellhauser, p. 9) and with talk of ‘higher criticism,’ ‘ An- 
dover,’ ‘analysis,’ ‘King James’s Bible,’ ‘ Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets,’ and ‘ President White.’ In a word, a company of 
free and independent Americans, most of whom get their 
opinions out of the current periodicals of the day, have met 
together to decide upon the merits of the Bible. It is the 
self-imposed and congenial task of the author to arrange 
these Bible talks in condensed and shapely form, and she 
has done her work well. Fond of theological discussion, 
she is equally fond of sharing her opinions and conclusions 
with the whole world. The taiks have for their subject 
the real Genesis, the King of Salem, the institutes of Moses, 
the origin of sacrifice, the New Testament solvent of the 
Old Testament sacrifices, the election of Paul and the elec- 
tion of presbytery, spiritual heat considered as a mode of 
motion, the sectarian argument, inspiration, oneness with 
Christ, and miracles. It must be confessed, after reading 
the brilliant record of the Washington Bible class, that its 
scholars wander as far away from the strict line of the 
lesson, as the average Sunday-school lad and lass. The 
chat, however, is interesting, with its flotsam and jetsam of 
biography, science, science gossip, and abundant use of 
nineteenth-century reason applied to revelation, narratives 
of the Andover heresy trial, and references to Prof. W. R. 
Harper's lectures. We suspect that most of the bright ideas 
in the final ‘recension’ of the talks which now appears in 
book form is the work of a ‘redactor’ named Gail Hamil- 
ton, and that the higher criticism could ‘dissect out’ most 
of this author’s writing, however ‘ refractory’ certain smaller 
portions might prove to be to the critic. There are several 
papers suggestive and interesting on the various forms of 
Church life, the episcopal or liturgical and the congregational 
or democratic being especially well discussed. The book is 
like a good newspaper—rich in fragments and suggestive 
hints of great subjects. It will attract hundreds where pro- 
found discussion draws only units and tens. 





Hamley’s ‘‘War in the Crimea” * 

We know of no book of convenient size which is so good 
a short history of the Crimean War-as Gen. Sir E. Hamley’s. 
The length of Mr. Kinglake’s admirable and exhaustive 
work is sufficient to discourage readers who have little time, 
but this volume contains enough te enable all to forma 
clear conception of the causes, the campaigns and the re- 
sults of the struggle. Russophobia, if it may be so called 
without offense, is so widespread in England that it is not 
wonderful Gen. Hamley should attribute to the Emperor 
Nicholas the worst motives possible—‘so grasping, so un- 
scrupulous, so vindictive a personality.’ There is something 
to be said upon the other side; grasping, unscrupulous, pos- 
sibly vindictive, but were not these characteristics to be 
found among others of the contending powers? ‘The au- 


thor’s defence of Napoleon III. is scarcely consistent with 
the truth, and the Prince Consort's testimony as quoted is 
simply the opinion of the Prince Consort. The French 
Emperor wished to avenge his great uncle, and, says Miiller, 
‘ notwithstanding the scruples of Lord Aberdeen, he dragged 
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the English Cabinet along with him.’: The French army 
was far superior to the English, and much better cared for; 
the Turks were, if anything, better soldiers than either; the 
Italians came at a critical moment. These four nations 
shattered Sebastopol after months of unsuccessful assaults, 
but they made little lasting impression upon the Russian 
Colossus. Men and reputations withered away before the 
shameless inefficiency of the English War and Admiralty 
Office. Balaklava, glorious as it was, was the fruit of a 
blunder, and remains a splendid monument to stupidity, 
The conduct of the war upon the part of England was marked 
by the most sluggish neglect, until the sufferings of the 
brave soldiers in the trenches and on the cold shores of the 
Crimea raised the indignation of the English people. 
Though we may not agree with every opinion advanced 
by Gen. Hamley, he has written a book which can be fully 
recommended to anyone who wishes to become familiar 
with the great facts of the Crimean War. Portraits of Lord 
Raglan, Gen. Todleben and the Emperor Nicholas adorn the 
volume, and numerous plans give vividness to the battles. 





Taylor’s “ Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries" * 

F.Lowers from which the perfumes have fied, fires from 
which the heat has paled—such are the ancient and over- 
thrown superstitions and mythologies of the world. Once 
they were alive, fragrant, vitalizing, full of sap and sense, 
living faiths that quickened millions and to which millions 
threw out their souls like tendrils: now they are dead, dark, 
and unintelligible, shells on the beach from which the vital 
creature has emerged leaving only a bit of rainbow ruin be- 
hind. 

The Bacchic and Eleusinian Mysteries are no exception 
to the law of extinction. These shells, once so brimming 
with light and oil and substance, from which all Hellas lit 
its spiritual torches and which even Socrates reverenced 
in his last hour, lie there in the books, empty and obscure, 
fragmentary and vaguely symbolic, flotsam and jetsom tossed 
about by the perpetual currents of human change and now 
cast up on the shelves of antiquaries like wrecks on the 
shore, difficult, nay, impossible, to be understood. One of 
the Catos stabbed himself after reading Plato on the immor- 
tality of the soul: one might well follow so august a suicide 
after reading Taylor on the Eleusinia. The scholarship of the 
treatise, like the mysteries themselves, has become obsolete, 
His efforts to put together meanings and texts, interpreta- 
tions and verbal tangles, and twist from them a skein of in- 
telligible meaning, are like the efforts to reconstruct some 
puzzle to which the key is lost, to traverse some Minotaur- 
labyrinth to which there is no clue, to reproduce some bril- 
liant glaze, the lost and last delight of ancient Chinese in- 
genuity. 

Mr. Taylor’s book, of which this is a fourth edition, was 
in its day and generation, now long past, a mosaic of scraps 
skilfully put together by one who had delved in Plato all his 
life and drunk the very. honey from his lips, and who would 
explain the Mysteries of Eleusis by the speculations and 
esoteric meanings of the Platonic philosophy. The essay 
contained (and contains) many absurd references to MS, 
sources possessed by the essayist and by no one else, through 
which many marvellous inner doors to the sanctuary could 
be unlocked: dark hints, mysterious suggestions of ‘ arcane’ 
knowledge possessed by the author in solitary state. All 
this appears amusing enough in an era of daylight, and leads 
one to think that the most valuable part of the essay is the 
illustrations drawn from vases and museums, and figuring 
the beautiful myths of Demeter and Proserpina, the Orgies 
of Dionysos, bacchantes, fauns, and torch-bearers. Thesé¢ 
are pictorially charming, but we understand their real mean- 
ing about as clearly as a Greek of Pericles would understand 
a ‘ Crucifixion ’ of Rubens or a ‘ Mater Dolorosa’ of Guido. 


By Thomas Taylor. Ed. by Alexander 
A. L. Rawson. (Archaic Library.) J. W, 
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Some Recent Books on Hygiene * 


THE first edition of Dr. George Rohé’s ‘ Text-Book of Hygiene’ 
had quick and just acknowledgment of its proper place among 
works on sanitary science. he second edition (1) has been 
largely recast ; several chapters have been rewritten, all have been 
revised, many and valuable additions have been made, and it rep- 
resents preventive medicine up to date. As a comprehensive, re- 
liable and judicial treatise on public and private hygiene—the art 
of preserving health,—it may be unreservedly commended. It is 
especially adapted to the needs of the American physician, and of 
the sanitary officers of our cities and towns. The author deals, so 
far as possible, with facts, and shuns fancies—the bane of so many 
like books. He aims to give the true (which is not always the 
latest) word ; of doubtful points he speaks with care and fairness. 

The best methods of treatment of the sewage of farm and country 
houses, suburban dwellings, and those in small towns, and in hos- 
pitals, hotels, colleges, etc., together with the removal and stowage 
of solid house refuse, as garbage, ashes, etc., are well written about 
by William Paul Gerhard (2) in the volume he contributes to the 

an Nostrand Science Series. It is compact and clear, largely free 
from technical terms, and the descriptions and comparisons of the 
various methods and systems are given with intelligence and fair- 
ness. Householders may read and digest it with profit. 

Dr. Bissell’s ‘ Household Hygiene’ (3) is written for women, and 
those who may read it will find the principles of sanitary house- 
keeping set forth in plain language, and with discretion and sound- 
ness. There is much of value in little space, and the chapter on 
‘Kitchen and Table Hygiene’ may be especially recommended. 

Of the many books lately published intending to teach the out- 
lines of anatomy and physiology to young persons, Dr. D. F. Lin- 
coln’s ‘Hygienic Physiology’ (4) is among the best. It goes 
further than most works on the subject, for besides sufficient treat- 
ment of structure and function, there are many excellent hygienic 
suggestions of direct practical use. This is particularly so in the 
chapter on ‘ Food, Drink and Digestion.’ Though the book is in- 
tended for pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age, it may be read 
and studied by children of a larger growth. 

Some years since one of the most eminent surgeons of the time, 
Prof. Billroth of Vienna, wrote a text-book on sick-nursing (5). 
Late editions have been revised by competent hands under his 
eye, and a good translation of the last one has been done, ‘b 
special authority,’ by Mr. J. Bentall Endean. It is hardly the tech 
for pupils during an apprenticeship in a training-school, but to the 
professional sick-nurse, of fair intelligence—and Dr. Bilroth insists 
that women of small intellectual capacity are not fitted for nurses 
and should be dissuaded from the calling—and some practical ex- 
perience, it will be found, in many ways, a useful aid. 

An excellent authorized translation of Prof. Uffelmann’s ‘ Domes- 
tic Hygiene of Children’ (6), edited by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
has given to the American physician, student, sanitary officials, 
teacher and parent an opportunity to become acquainted with a 
well-known and highly valued book. Its great reputation is fully 
deserved, There is no other work on the subject which treats so 
comprehensibly, and yet compactly, of infantile hygiene. The ar- 
rangement is good, and the style simple and clear. It should find 
ready and appreciative acceptance by both the medical profession 
and the laity. 

‘Health for Little Folks’ (7) is intended for pupils of primary 
grades, and care is taken to say no more than can be understood 

y very young children. 

Homely suggestions to mothers and daughters for the four stages 
in the round of woman's life are made by Dr. W. M. Capp in ‘ The 
Daughter’ (8). Its ‘aim is to enable the mother to second intel- 
ligently the medical adviser when he comes professionally into the 
family, and to offer some practical considerations affecting woman 
in her family relation.’ 

‘ The idol of to-day is muscle. The multitude worships a great 
biceps. The Israelites bowed down before a calf of gold ; to-day 
it is a calf of flesh that receives the homage of the public. . 
A prize-fight eclipses even a scandal.’ Thus writes Mr. C. Wads- 
worth, in ‘ How to Get Muscular’ (9). While the author is in hearty 
sympathy with the prevailing spirit of athletics, he sees its limita- 


* 1. Text-Book of Hygiene. From an American standpoint. By Geo. H. Roh 
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tions, and warns against ‘athletics gone mad.’ There is good sense 
in many of his su tions. 

In general, g physiology and much commonsense are to be 
found in ‘Power through Repose’ (10). It is a warning against 
over-strain and neglected rest, an attempt to show how ‘this strain 
in all wes id which inevitably leads to disastrous results, may be 
abandoned by a regular process of training, and how we can ‘climb 
back to an ordinary life, step by step.’ ‘ Nervous disorders, result- 
ing from over-work, are all about us. Extreme nervous 
tension seem to be peculiarly American’; and all this comes from 
the misuse of our nervous forces. The remedy the author teaches 
lies within ourselves, and it is chiefly ‘to make a peaceful state 
peace through a normal training of physique ; to realize and fol- 
ow a wholesome life in all its phases. 

The lay-reader, to whom it is addressed, will find much infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects that he will do right to know about 
in Dr. Shoemaker's ‘ Heredity,- Health, and Personal Beauty’ (11). 
If there is copiousness of treatment, and some redundancy and occa- 
sional efflorescence of style, it is on the whole bright and readable. 
The range is large—from well considered chapters on the ‘ Law of 
Life and Growth,’ ‘ Man’s Spiritual Place in Nature,’ ‘ Man’s Physi- 
cal Place in Nature,’ ‘ The Phenomena of Evolution,’ ‘ The Source 
of the Beauty of the Fair Sex,’ ‘The Art of Walking,’ ‘The Evo- 
lution of the American Girl,’ to the cosmetic care of face, hand, 
feet, nails, hair, etc., ‘Household Remedies,’ and ‘ List of Medi- 
cated Soaps.’ 





Recent Fiction 


EMILE ZOLA’s latest novel, ‘ Money,’ is, as its name implies, a 
record of the effect produced upon the human race by its greed for 
gold. Certain capitalists, men who have spent their lives in specu- 
ative ventures on the Bourse, start a Universal Bank, in connection 
with which there is to be a steamship company that shall circum- 
navigate and a network of railroads that shall traverse the globe. 
At first the scheme succeeds brilliantly, then comes the inevitable 
crash, and with it the crush of the small, the trampling crowd 
which follows large armies, passion descending from the parlor to 
the kitchen, from the bourgeois to the workman and the peasant, 
and which hurled into this mad gallop of millions subscribers hav- 
ing but two or three shares, the whole emaciated and hungry mass 
of tiny capitalists which a catastrophe such as this sweeps away 
like an epidemic and lays at rest in the paupers’ grave. The 
originators of the scheme, those who have been the cause of all 
this, are pursued by the endless wail arising from the frightful 
anguish produced by this tragedy of money. In its study of the 
subject, which it is the purpose of this novel of Zola’s to treat, it is 
truly great. The descriptions of the scenes on the Bourse, the 
development of the character of the man who is the mainspring of 
this mad speculation, the horde of parasites who cling to him in 
their overpowering greed until he goes down and then desert him, 
are certainly marvellous in their realism. It is a masterly work, 
unnecessarily revolting at times in some of its details, nevertheless 
a book in which a difficult subject is handled-with the utmost skill 
and which sustains the most unflagging interest to its last page. 
Some passages in the volume have been rendered too literally, but 
on the whole the translation is quite good. ($1.50. Benjamin R. 
Tucker.) 





‘MME. D’ORGEVAUT’S HUSBAND,’ by Henry Rabusson, treats 
a very serious problem ina most striking and interesting manner— 
the problem as to whether a woman can be married to a man and 
continue to love him and be happy with him when she has ceased 
to respect him. Mme. D’Orgevaut’s second husband tells her, a 
few hours after their marfiage, that he has been a dishonest man 
and has used his employer’s money for his own purposes, but that 
he was successful in his gambling, has replaced the money, and: 
has lived an honest life ever since. She loves him, and for the 
moment, overcome by her feeling for him, she forgives him and 
permits him to remain with-her. There is a certain charm at first 
in the sacrifice she imposes upon herself for his sake, but this does 
not last. It is not forgetfulness ; it is a slow familiarization with a 
new kind of happiness, a progressive initiation into the art of 
being happy through the benumbing of the faculties which can 
make one suffer. It is the voluntary torpor of a woman who does 
not wish to know whether it was wrong to love first and to condone 
afterwards. She does not blind herself; she goes to sleep. There 
are, unfortunately, awakenings and sleeplessness. Madame first 


knows the latter by short attacks, of which she hopes to be cured ; 
but it is not long before she also knows the other, of which one is 
never cured—the great awakening. Her husband’s error—which 
is inevitable and fatally common to all those who accept a reha- 
bilitation —is to become used too quick to the climate of indulgent 
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“silence and forced abnegation which surrounds him. The situa- 
tion becomes intolerable. The wife tells him that the guilty person 
who is He A worthy of being rehabilitated comprehends that there 
is no rehabilitation possible, save in a solitude courageously and 
voluntarily borne ; he understands that there will always be in his 
‘conscience and in the memory of others, in that of the being he 
loves, something which would protest against this pardon. She 
can stand the life in close companionship with him no longer, and 
they separate. The story thus draws to a perfectly logical conclu- 
‘sion in its treatment of a moral question which men and women 
are being called upon to face every day. The translation is by 
frank H. Potter. ($1. Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; 


THE EVENTS related in ‘Iermola’ take place in Volhynian 
Poland, that faraway corner of the earth where the modesty, sim- 
plicity and poverty of past ages are preserved. Iermola is an old 
man thrown out of service by his master’s death and living all 
alone in his peasant’s hut until one night when a baby is left at his 
door by some one wishing to get rid of it. He rears the child as 
his, teaching him his trade and taking great delight in him. His 
happiness is destroyed at last by the parents of the child, who es- 
tablish their claim to him and take him away from his foster- 
father. At first they allow Iermola to come and see the child 
regularly, but they soon tire of him and forbid him to come any 
more. The boy, bred to a tough, hardy peasant’s life, pines for its 
freedom and for the devotion which Iermola lavished upon him. 
Finally, unable to bear the separation any longer, he runs away 
from home, joins the old man, and the two flee through the forest 
together. The boy has been ill, however, and is unable to cope 
with the hardships they endure. As they reach the village on the 
far side of the forest he falls ill and dies in Iermola’s arms. The 
story is by Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, the Pole, whose first novel, 
«The Jew,’ brought him into notice some little time ago. It has 
an intensely local flavor, but is the more interesting on that ac- 
count. There is a certain amount of homely pathos in it which is 
very appealing, and the character of Iermola is a most lovable one. 
«$1. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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THE THIRD ISSUE in the Unknown Library consists of two 
‘stories, ‘A Mystery of the Campagna’ and ‘ A Shadow on a Wave,’ 
by Von Degen. In the first of these an artist in Rome parts un- 
willingly from his friend who insists on going alone to. make his 
‘home in an old villa in the Campagna. Nothing more is heard 
from him, and the artist becomes ill with anxiety on his account. 
{n his delirium he raves so constantly of the danger his friend is in 
that the men around him are at last impressed by it and impelled 
to go and find what the fate of the man has been. They discover 
this dead body lying on the floor of an old vault and by his side a 
sarcophagus upon which they read the Greek inscription, ‘ To 
Vespertilia—the blood drinker, the Vampire Woman,’ and they 
know this creature has been the cause of Marcello’s death. The 
second story in this little volume is an artist’s tale of modern 
Venice, and is, literally speaking, a shadow on a wave. This man 
is married to a woman who loves him in her way and who means 
well but who does not understand him at all. She remains in 
Paris absorbed in the frivolities of life and lets him go alone to 
Venice to paint. While floating about in his gondola in search of 
subjects for his pictures, he sees a face at a window that he adores 
from the moment he lays eyes on it. He lives for it from that 
time forth, catching glimpses of it now and then, coming in con- 
tact with its owner only twice. At last his wife arrives and he is 

acking his sketches to leave Venice when he hears his shadow 
wr died and that they said she died of a broken heart. These 
stories are both interesting, both well-written. The first is weird 
and terrible, with an element of the supernatural in it; the second 
has the nameless charm that enters into any description of life on 
the Venetian waters, with just a touch of local color thrown in to 
give it variety and interest. (Socts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





‘A SIsTER’s LOVE,’ by W. Heimburg, translated by Margaret 
—. Waterman, may be recommended to those who desire a book to 
steady the nerves, like a mild narcotic. Here is nothing disquiet- 
ing, but waht ger J as it should be, and in its prdber place. 
Maria is g and self-sacrificing ; Knaus is just dull enough to 
give her occasion for the exercise of her virtues by fa!ling in love 
with Susanna, who is just hateful enough to serve her as a foil; 
and ‘there is a keen and experienced old aunt, who serves, all 
by herself, the purposes of a Greek chorus, and tells the reader 
what he is to think of the others and their doings. The princi- 
pal incident is a calm and orderly conflagration, in which Maria 
does a fireman’s duty in rescuing Susanna. Agreeable pictures 
of German home-life fill most of the twenty chapters.. The 
translator has done her work well; the book is neatly bound aid 
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inted; and there are some illustrations which harmonize indif- 
erent well with the text. ($1.25. Worthington Co.)—— THB AD- 
MINISTRATRIX’ is of a different order. If ‘A Sister’s Love’ is 
not a bad substitute for an after-dinner nap, Mrs. Curtis’s novel 
may be depended on to remove all desire for one. ‘I have en- 
deavored to ray the cowboy as he is,’ she says by way of pref- 
ace; and j g from a very slight uaintance with Buffalo 
Bill's Wild West Show, we should say that she has succeeded. 
Cowboys murder the husband of her heroine, who thereupon puts 
on cowboy habiliments, the better to track down the murderers. 
She acquires most of their accomplishments, becomes noted as a 
crack shot, and finally attains her purpose by slaying the 
slayers; and is, then and there, ‘laid out’ by their comrades. 
Were these the palmy days of the old Bowery Theatre, ‘ The Ad- 
ministratrix’ dramatized would be a tremendous success. That 
roe fusilade would infallibly ‘bring down the house.’ (John B. 
en.) 





‘NIGEL BROWNING’ is such a remarkably heroical hero that his 
creator, Agnes Giberne, could in common justice do no less than 
make two of her prettiest heroines fall in love with him. His and 
the reader’s embarrassment is ended by a drowning accident in 
which no one is drowned, but each of the young ladies, in turn, 

ives up love and life and Nigel in favor of the other. As poeti¢ 
justice demands, the first to surrender the prize wins it; and the 
reader has the satisfaction of knowing that if Master Nigel is not 
‘happy for ever after,’ he ought to have been before. ($1.50. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.)———‘ TAKE the reviewer's opinions of this or 
any other book,’.Mr. G. Washington Moon advises the reader. If 
they are favorable, you may, without serious risk, invest in a copy. 
If unfavorable, you risk as little in doing without.’ Now, what can 
the reviewer say of such an author? He can say in this instance 
that his book deals with the marriage question, with Quakerism, 
Roman Catholicism, Arabs, Gypsies, convents, castles and the 
Athanasian Creed, and is called ‘ With All my Worldly Goods I 
Thee Endow.’ And he believes that no one nced care any more 
than the author whether it is read or is not. ($1.50. Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 





D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and Henry Herman have written a 
novel which they call ‘He Fell among Thieves.’ The hero is a 
young Englishman of noble pref born and bred to luxurious 
tastes without the money to gratify them. Money-lenders in London 
ruin him and drive him away from home. The Russo-Turkish 
War breaks out and he efilists in the army of the Sultan. There 
he is thrown constantly with a notorious criminal travelling under 
an assumed name. The fellow is killed and our young friend, not 
knowing who he is, spreads the report that it was he who was 
killed, assumes the man’s name, and returns to England to see if 
he cannot punish the thieves who ruined him and reéstablish him- 
self in the eyes of his relations and of the world. The thieves 
take him for their confederate, make him one of them, and in this 
way he manages to bring them to justice. He then proves his 
own identity and everything ends well. It contains a number of 
thrilling situations poorly worked up. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 
——A TRASHY LITTLE story by Clinton Ross called ‘ The Specu- 
lator’ describes a ball in the house of a Wall Street king, his fail- 
ure the next day, and his subsequent death from apoplexy. This 
is all. There is nothing unusual in the failure, nothinz striking in 
the people, nothing said or done that isn’t utterly commonplace. 
The author quotes a passage from ‘ Don Quixote’ as a preface to 
his story and its closing paragraph is ‘Thou may’st a and 
frankly declare thy opinion of this history.’ In view of this kindl 
invitation one might ask why its author felt impelled to write suc 
a story in such very bad English. Itis a pity that a very pretty 
binding, good paper and nice, broad margins should be wasted on 
such stale (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





In ‘A CHRISTIAN WOMAN’ we have a translation from the 
Spanish of a story by Emilia Pardo Bazan. It is a sharply out- 
lined picture of a certain class of Spanish life, in which the charac- 
ters move not as mere puppets, but as living, speaking men and 
women, letting us into the secrets of their lives so fully that for the 
moment, as we read, the world seems bounded by their narrow 
mental horizon. The book opens with an admirable description of 
life in Madrid as it looked to a youth pursuing a course of engi- 
neering in the university there. The life is vulgar and in certain of 
its aspects very repulsive, but it is a forcible presentation of certain 
phases of human nature, and as such attracts while it repels. The 
young student is dependent upon his uncle who is about te marry 
a lovely and attractive girl. The nephew goes to the wedding and 
falls madly in love with his uncle’s fizacée. He discovers that she 
is marrying the old man solely from a sense of duty, but she gives 
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him no reason to suppose that she repents what she has done or 
that she takes any but a sisterly interest in him. He lives in the 
house with them, and for a long time tries to secure at least some 
alight expression of her love for him, but she remains perfectly true 
to her husband and to her ideal of what the life of a Christian wo- 
man should be. It has been fairly well translated by Mary Springer, 
and contains an introduction consisting of a sketch of the author’s 
life by Rollo Ogden. ($1. Cassell Publishing Co.)——IN ‘THE 
IRON GAME,’ by Henry F. Keenan, there are numberless incidents, 
numberless characters, descriptions of escapes from prisons, court- 
martials, and all the other things which go to make upthe pomp and 
circumstance of war. All the men go South and are wounded, 
all the women follow them to nurse them, and everybody falls in 
love with everybody else. There is a great deal of unjust perse- 
cution of one young fellow which turns out all right in the end. 
Each one marries the right person, and it is to be supposed they 
are all happy. There are some rather sweet and rather pathetic 
incidents in the book, but there is too much of it, and one tires of 
it completely before it is done. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Landor’s ‘ Citation of Shakespeare.’—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. have brought out a very neat edition of Landor’s ‘Citation and 
Examination of William Shakespeare, Euseby Treen, Joseph Car- 
naby, and Silas Gough, Clerk, before the Worshipful Sir Thomas 
Lucy, Knight, touching Deer-Stealing, on the Nineteenth Day of 
September, in the Year of Grace, 1582° ($1.25). Landor never 
wrote anything better, if, indeed, there pogaything better in English 
prose. John Foster, in his biography of the author, remarks :— 
‘One of the last things said to me by Charles Lamb, a week or 
two before his death, was that only two men could have written 
the “ Examination of Shakespeare,”"— he who wrote it and the man 
it was written on ; and that is exactly what I think. . There 
is a subtlety of rai as of beauty that escapes when we would fix 
the expression of any especial charm ; but at least one thing can be 
truly said of it, that with its very grain and tissue there is inter- 
woven a purpose profoundly human. It is a book steeped in the 
deepest waters of humanity. It would have been characterized as 
gentle when the word meant all that is noble as well as mild and 
wise. There has been nothing written about Shakespeare so 
worthy of surviving ; and, whatever becomes of it, its final place 
will probably be found near that loved and everlasting name.’ It 
is pleasant to have the book in a dress not unworthy of it; and to 
have in the same tasteful volume the ‘Ccnference of Master Ed- 
mund Spenser, a gentleman of note, with the Earl of Essex touch- 
ing the state of Ireland, A.D. 1595,’ for which Landor professes to 
be indebted to the same Mr. Ephraim Barnett who preserved the 
record of the ‘Examination.’ Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie contributes 
a brief but appreciative introduction to the book, which is, more- 
over, pref; by a good photogravure of Charlecote Hall. 

The Clarendon Press Edition of ‘ Henry VIII’—The edition 
of ‘Henry VIII.’ prepared by Mr. W. Aldis Wright (40 cents) 
needs no commendation to those who are familiar with his schol- 
arly work on the dozen or more plays he has annotated for the 
same series. The introduction is of more than usual interest, for 
Mr. Wright, while accepting, as nearly all critics now do, the 
theory that Fletcher wrote about half of the play, disagrees with 
them in regard to Shakespeare's authorship of the remainder. Who 
the other author was he does not venture to suggest. Referring 
to Mr. Robert Boyle’s attempt to prove that Massinger was 
Fletcher’s partner in the work, he says :—‘ In such a case it is more 
easy to prove a negative than a positive, and while it may appear 
to some not sufficiently certain that Mr. Boyle has identified Mas- 
singer as the author of the parts he attributes to him, he must be 
allowed to have given excellent reasons for concluding that they 
were not written by Shakespeare.’ I see that Mr. Arthur Symons, 
who edited this play in the ‘ Henry Irving’ edition, takes the same 
view. The non-Fletcherian part is not Shakespeare’s, he believes, 
but it is ‘not clearly assignable to Mossnge. He ‘cannot hold 
with any assurance that the second author has yet been discovered.’ 
ol gy lam at present inclined to say Aut Shakespeare, aut 
Déiabolus. Mr. Wright gives a list of words and phrases in the 
play which he considers ‘un-Shakespearian ’; but, though half of 
the work is admitted to be Fletcher's, the number of words occur- 
ring only in ‘Henry VIII.’ is i ly smaller than in other 


plays of the same period, like ‘Cymbeline ’ and the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
or other English historical plays that are peepennonenly Shake- 
"s throughout, like the two parts of ‘ Henry IV.’ and ‘ Henry 

. The ‘Henry Irving’ edition gives lists of such words at the 
end of every play, and it is upon t 


ese that I base my statement. _ 
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What Did Shakespeare Die of ?—The London Daily News: 
raises this question, and answers it thus :— 

There is a tradition of very respectable antiq ity that he died of a fever 
con going on a drinking-bout with Ben Jonson and other 
boon companions; but as not even teetotalers now-a-days would venture 
to affirm that alcohol is productive of typhus or scarlatina, some other 
cause must be looked for to account for the death of the great dramatist 
at the comparatively early of fifty-two. Mr. J. F. Nisbet, in his: 
new work, ‘ The Insanity of Genius,’ discusses the question from an en- 
tirely new point of view—that of pathology. In the author's opinion 
Shakespeare died of paralysis, or some disease akin to paralysis. The 
signatures to the will, he holds, afford strong presumption of this, but 
he has also other facts to adduce in support a his theory. It is a strik- 
ing proof, he considers, of the little attention that has been paid to the 
medical aspect of the question that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, who prided 
himself upon gathering together every fact, however slight, which might 
tend to throw light <pundbekednends life, never even mentioned Dr.. 
Hall's medical case-book, published in 1657 by James Cooke, ‘a prac- 
titioner in physick and pre, «ag Dr. Hall, as is well known, was. 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law, and his book proves beyond doubt that nerv- 
ous disease existed in Shakespeare’s family, a fact which Mr. Nisbet 
considers accounts for the short average duration of the lives of its mem- 
bers base the speedy extinction of the line of Shakespeare’s direct de- 
scendants. 


I have not seen Mr. Nisbet’s book; but he is mistaken in sayin 
that Halliwell-Phillipps ‘never even mentioned’ Dr. Hall’s boo 
etapa a in 1657. It is referred to.on p. 276 of vol. i. of his ‘ Out- 
ines of the Life of Shakespeare ’ (7th edition), and again on p. 321 of 
vol. ii., where it is described as ‘ a rare little volume entitled “ Select 
Observations on English Bodies, or Cures both Empiricall and 


. Historicall performed upon very eminent Persons in desperate Dis- 


eases, first written in Latine by Mr. ieee Hall, physician, liv- 
ing at Stratford-upon-Avon in. Warwickshire, where he was very 
famous, as also in the countries adjacent, as appeares by these 
Observations drawn out of severall hundreds of his as choys- 
est; now put into 8 ys for common benefit by James Cooke, 
practitioner in Physick and Chirurgery” (London, 1657). <A 
second edition appeared in 1679, re issued in 1683 with merely 
a new title-page.’ According to Cooke, Mrs. Hall told him. 
that ‘she had some books left by one that professed physic 
with her husband for some money,’ and she showed him among: 
these certain ones that he recognized as being in her husband's 
handwriting. She denied this, and he had some difficulty in con- 
vincing her of the fact, though, as Halliwell-Phillipps remarks, Dr. 
Hall’s ‘ caligraphy is of an uniform and somewhat peculiar descrip- 
tion, not readily to be mistaken for any of the ordinary styles of 
writing then in use.” We may infer ‘that Mrs, Hall’s education 
had not been of an enlarged character ; that books and manuscripts, 
even when they were the productions of her own husband, were 
not of much interest to her.’ She could write her own name, as- 
the signature to a certain document proves, but that may have been. 
the extent of her chirographical ability, ‘for the art of writing was. 
then rare among the ladies of the middle class, and her sister was. 
a marks-woman.’ 

The fever of which Shakespeare died was probably ascribed to 
the drinking-bout with Jonson and en because it was then a. 
popular notion that fevers were generally due to some excess in 
eating or drinking; but very likely the real cause was one that 
would not have occurred even to the medical men of that day— 
namely, as Halliwell-Phillipps suggests, ‘the wretched sanitary 
conditions surrounding his residence,’ which, though it was the 
best house in Stratford, was situated in the immediate vicinity of 
‘middens, fetid water-courses, mud-walls, and piggeries.’ Mr. 
Nisbet's theory, so far as one can judge from the abstract quoted 
above, seems to have little to sustain it. The wil], which was writ- 
ten only a short time before the poet died, was probably signed 
during his last illness, when the interlined bequest of the ‘ second- 
best bed ’ to his wife was added ; and the chirography is not more . 
shaky than we might expect from a sick man who was not a par- 
alytic. 


A Shakespearian Menu.—\ am indebted to Mr. A. MS Hemphill, 
of the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, for a copy of the bill-of- 
fare at their eighteenth annual dinner, on the 23d of April. It is- 
interlarded with apt quotations from acts i. and ii. of ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ which have been the winter's study of the Society. They 
are wonderfully good, considering the limited range allowed for 
the selection. It would seem difficult to find one for each dish, but 
the average is from three to sixfor each. The ‘cucumbers’ served 
with the ‘Delaware shad’ get these three :—‘ may be worth thy 
pains’ (i. 2); ‘an enemy to life’ (i. 3); ‘if you can separate your- 

and your misdemeanours, you are welcome’ (ii. 3). The 
‘ Roquefort and DeBrie cheese’ has four :—‘ stealing and giving 
odour’ (i. 1); ‘I. have’t in. my nose” (ii. 3); ‘stand you awhile: 
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aloof’ (i. 4); ‘two . . . that drink and good counsel will 
amend’ (i. 5). These may serve as specimens of the whole num- 
ber, nearly eighty quotations in all. 


Puck a the Types.—It must have been the merry imp of the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ that prompted the compositor to 
change ‘the harpy scene’ in my ‘copy’ of a fortnight ago to 
‘happy scene’; and as I did not ry to see a proof of the mat- 
ter his little trick was not detected before the paper went to press.. 





Among My Books 
(A MOTLEY COLLECTION) 


AND there is leaning ‘ Pole on Whist’ 
Against ‘ The Shorter Catechist’ ; 

A row of Browning, just above 

That book of Michelet’s on Love ; 

Sir Thomas Browne, discreet and staid, 
Upon the upper shelf is laid ; 

And ‘ Walks in Rome’ by Mr. Hare 

Is jostled by my Moliére. 

A vellum Villon, nothing loth, 
Hob-nobs with Balzac (rascals both); 
Hosea Biglow’s wit and yr 
Are matched by those of Sidney Smith, 
And Mr. Caudle’s better half 

Stands up with Petrarch, bound in calf. 
And here and there your eye may see 
A Dickens or a Thackeray. 

That Irving peeping from the row 

Is shglf-worn, for I love it so. 

Here gentle Elia flitting goes 

’Round Marlowe’s leonine repose, 
While Goldsmith finds a welcome rest 
With Aphra Behn, in Russia drest. 
And Murger’s Latin er life 

Is with ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ 

Look all around, you have not missed 
A — early dramatist. 

I've all the poets—everyone 

From Chaucer down to Tennyson, 

And here you see (I read it yet) 
Heptameron of Margaret. 

A work or two of Thomas Paine, 

The essays of M’sieur Montaigne, 

A ‘Joseph Andrews’ bound in blue, 

A Virgil and a Horace, too. 


These are the men that nightly meet 
And hold me in their converse sweet. 


PERCY FLAGE. 





Boston Letter 

AT ONE TABLE in the handsome banquet-hall of the Hotel 
Brunswick on Thursday sat Col. T. W. Higginson, master of those 
ceremonies that close with the exclamation-point. At another 
table sat Mr. Dana Estes, master of the exercises enclosed in the 
quotation-marks. Gracefully, and with many a delightful refer- 
ence to the poet whose birthday the Browning Club was then 
celebrating, Col. Higginson called to their feet the distinguished 
speakers of the occasion, staying the flow of eloquence now and 

en that Mr. Estes — read. the letters of regret received from 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Whittier and others. 

Leaning carelessly against the frame of the laurel-crowned por- 
trait of Robert Browning, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in his own 
buoyant, enthusiastic manner, told the anecdote of Lowell’s father 
sadly exclaiming, when he learned that the son had been chosen 
class poet at Harvard, ‘O dear, James promised he’d quit writin 
poetry and go to work.’ The speaker aptly continued that thou 4 
none of us wanted his sons to quit work for try, yet the world 
was better off for poem-makers. Then Dr. Charles Carroll Ever- 
ett, beginning in his quiet, unemphatic voice, had his audience 
laughing merrily before five minutes had passed, telling so quaintly 
the tale of the greedy boy who cried uproariously at a picnic be- 
cause the other boys were eating something which he didn’t like 
and therefore couldn't eat ; and comparing with this boy the Eng- 
lish clergyman who had expressed his great desire to enjoy Brown- 
ing but wanted to know how he could enjoy him. In another five 
minutes, by quick transition, Dr. Everett his hearers absorbed 
in his eloquent description of the new world in literature of which 
Browning was the god, the creator. 

Modestly, in a distant corner of the room, rose the form of Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, in response to the call of the Chairman. “Col. Hig- 
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goore on had declared that Dr, Rolfe should have presided over the 
inner, and that statement led the Browning Club President to say: 
—‘ The Critic has raised the question, who can preside at 
ner like George William Curtis. Now, to Boston men that would 
be the easiest of conundrums——.’ ‘Why these honied words?’ 
laughingly broke in Col. Higginson. ‘I see that one member of 
the company, at least, can answer the a gt A ney ed 
Dr. Rolfe; and a generallaugh, in which Mr. ‘igginson ily 
joined, went the rounds. Such was the spirit of the oe 
It was full of pleasant ee genial talk, with and 
there a slight touch of friendly bantering, such as always enlivens 
a set occasion, but ever with the best of feelings toward brother- 
Browningites and anti-Browningites as well. The more serious 
pny expressed by the speakers were all given to the public in 
the daily press reports. Those who heard, however, had the ad- 
vantage of those who read, since the beauty of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's poem was enhanced by her interpretation, so dramatic in 
expression and yet natural in its feeling, and since the reading 
of Col. Clark’s poem by Mrs. Jean M et Lander showed the 
reason for the renown won by Mrs. Lander on the stage in years 
ast. Miss Cohen, tall, stately and handsome, represented in her 
ring the dignity of the Philadelphia Society ; while Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton illustrated most pleasantly her ability to delight 
by reading as well as by graceful, genial writing. Mrs. Moulton’s 
poem, ‘Robert Browning's Star,’ was one of the admirable fea- 
tures of the evening’s exercises. 

There is an interesting incident in the life of Mrs. Lander that 
can appropriately be recalled, in writing of the Browning celebra- 
tion. On the 16th of February, 1854, Mrs. Lander, then Miss 
Davenport, appeared in ‘Colombe’s Birthday ’ in Boston, that per- 
formance, together with the Philadelphia performance, with John 
Gilbert in the cast, being, I believe, the only productions the work. 
ever received in a theatre. Miss Davenport’s stage career began 
in the thirties, when she was but eight years old, and continued, 
with the exception of her retirement during the war-time, until re- 
cent years, so that her knowledge of dramatic art is extended. 
During the Rebellion, in which her. gallant husband lost his life, 
two years after their marriage, she was a ministering angel to the 
soldiers. 

One of the most interesting letters of regret was received by Mr, 
Estes too late to read at the dinner or to give to the daily press. 
It was from Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, and reads as fol- 
lows :— 

Dana Estes, Esq. 

I beg to return my warm acknowledgments for the kind invitation which 
you, the Committee of the Browning Society,have sent me to be‘present at 
the commemoration of the birthday of Robert Browning on May the 7th. 
Had it been possible, it would have given me great pleasure to be 
present on this occasion, and as far as in me lay to do honor to the 
memory of my old and dear friend, the great Poet, but my occupations 
will not allow me to join you and add my little note of praise, and be- 
sides the material deficiency of time would prevent me, were there no 
other insuperable obstacle; for there are now only twelve days in which 
to reach you. 

Dear Browning,—he was one of my oldest friends, and I valued his. 
friendship and warm kindness as much as I do his poetry. When I 
last saw him, it was at Asolo, where I went to make him a visit only 
shortly before his death, and the loving words he said to me remain en- 
graven indelibly on my heart. My wife and myself had already taken 
our placesin the carriage to leave him. I said ‘ Good-bye,’ when he ran 
forward, thrust his head into the carriage and cried, ‘ Friends, friends. 
for forty years, and our friendship has never known a break.’ No; it 
never had, and his memory is dear to me as one of the noblest men, 
with one of the most loving spirits'and the kindest and most generous 
feelings that I everknew. Thanking you again for your memory of me 
on this occasion, [ am yours faithfully, 

PALAZZO BARBERINI, RoME, April 21, 1891. W. W. Story. 

Mr. George Riddle has remembered ‘ Browning week’ by select- 
ing ‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ for his 999th public reading. The 
talented reader has just finished his course in Cambridge, and very 
appropriately celebrated his thousandth reading in the ~~ where, 
as a college student, he attracted the attention of Longfellow and 
Prof, Peirce, and where, as a Harvard instructor, he made his mem- 
orable first appearance in the Greek play. I asked Mr. Riddle why 
he held ‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ’ as his favorite anos, ees so he 
stated on the program—and he declared enthusiastically that the 
work had always appealed to him deeply, but he could no more tel? 
why than he could tell the reason ‘of the violet being his favorite 
flower. In New York and Chicago, he said, the play drew better 
than any other selection in his repertoire. Allu ing to his one- 
thousandth reading, he said that his déa¢ as a reader was made 
sixteen years ago 12th of last October, in Boston. Then he 
went on the stage from 1875 to 1878, when he was called to 
Harvard ; and at the same time he returned to the platform. New 
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“York Mr. Riddle regards as his ‘ stam 
‘loyal to me through and through,’ he said, ‘and it is there I have 
done my best work; although I am free to confess that Boston’s 
blic has come to my support surprisingly since “ The Earl” im- 

lio.’ I presume Mr. Riddle’s merited success as a reader has 
‘led him to give up now the idea of a return to the stage, but his 
‘family associations have always drawn him in that direction. Two 
of his aunts, Mrs. W. H. Smith and Mrs. J. M. Field, mother of 
-Kate Field, held creditable rank as actresses. 

The history of Wm. Douglas O’Connor’s story of ‘ The Brazen 
Android,’ published in 7%e Aé/antic, has been a theme of conver- 
“sation with those who have heard the curious story of its accept- 
ance; but hitherto the common version has made several errors. 
‘On the authority of an intimate friend of Mrs. O'Connor, I am en- 
~abled to state thefacts. The story was written between twenty 
and thirty years ago and was sent to The Aflantic. It was partly 
‘in type when Mr. O'Connor voluntarily recalled it to make some 
changes in the text. But he never found time for the alterations— 
‘being one of the busiest men in the Life-Saving Bureau at Wash- 
-ington,—and nothing was done with the manuscript until after his 
‘death, when Mrs. O’Connor sent it again to the magazine. It 
comes out now as it was first written. The stories of its rejection, 
of its return for alterations at the request of the editor, and so on, 
are denied by Mrs. O'Connor. 

The feature of the June A¢/antic is to be a review by Carl Schurz 
-of the Hay-Nicolay Life of Lincoln. Thirty pages of the magazine 
‘are to be given over to this subject. An article on ‘ Classical Lit- 
erature in Translation,’ by Prof. Richard G. Moulton of Cambridge 
‘University, England, who has lately been visiting Boston, and 
‘Rose Terry Cooke’s ‘A Town Mousé and a Country Mouse’ will 
also prove of special interest. Through the second half of this 
vyear The Atlantic is to run a serial story, by Mary Hartwell Cath- 
-erwood, entitled ‘ The Lady of Fort St. John.’ 

BOSTON, May 12, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


ping-ground.’ ‘It has been 





The Lounger 


THE EDITORS of a literary paper published within ten thousand 
‘miles of New York have received this flattering offer of codperation 
‘from a resident of a distant State :—‘ As I were looking over your 
paper I thought I would write to you asking your permission to let 
‘me become your corresponder here shelled you have no corre- 
spondent here. I am inposition to give you full dramatic as well 
as shows and ies News. Best of refference furnished if re- 

uired. Inclose find stamp. please return credentials by next mail. 
if not please answer and let me know you received my letter.’ 





I WONDER what would be thought of critics of literature, if they 
“were as prejudiced as most critics of music are. If a reviewer of 
‘books declined to see any merit in the writings of any other nation 
than the French, no matter how much better the others might be, 
what should we say of him? If we spoke the truth, we should say 
‘that he was a very one-sided and narrow-minded man; and yet it 
seems to be accepted as a matter of course that the musical critics 
-of some of the leading New York journals should see no good in 
any music except that of German composers, no merit in any sing- 
-ing but that of German singers. It cannot be that there is no other 

‘ood music to be heard, or that there are no other good singers. 
hen such an artist as Charles Santley gives a concert here, these 
Critics sit through a part of the performance, and when they write 
of it, they do so in terms of amiable condescension. I wish that 
German opera had given us such an artist as Santley. What is 
the standard by which these critics judge of the singing voice ? 
Is it the bung to split the ears? Certainly they understand 
music, and they must know that we have never lene a singer with 
a more beautiful voice or finer method than Santley’s. If knowl- 
-edge of music tells us anything, it should tell us this. Then why 
is it that these critics, who ought to know, cannot or will not re- 
cognize what is patent to every musician whose ears are not stuffed 
‘with the cotton of prejudice ? 





ONE KNOWS perfectly well upon taking up his morning 7rzbune 
or his Evening Post what is going to be said of the concert 
-or opera of the night before, by knowing whether it was a concert 
Or opera sung pe German singers. I confess that I find this one- 
sided criticism, if criticism it can be called, somewhat tiresome. I 
don’t like to know exactly what a musical critic is going to say of 
a singer who makes his or her first Sa before I have read 
‘his critique, any more than I want to know what a reviewer is going 
to say of a new book. It is all very well to prefer German music 
to = other—that is a question of taste; but when it comes to the 
‘singing, that is a matter of fact, and national prejudices should 


motibe permitted to affect the question. There are certain uni- 
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versal rules for singing as there are for writing or painting or any 
other art, and they should not be ignored by those who pretend to 


Criticise, 





BISHOP POTTER'S idea of the mission of music was disclosed in 
his interesting address at the opening of the Carnegie Music Hall 
on May 5. That mission, he declared, was threefold :— 

First, music was a recreation. The tired and worn human mind 
found rest and refreshment in pleasant melody and buoyant rhythm. 
Second, music was intellectually and emotionally inspiring. To hear a 
theme and follow it through the manifold guises of rich and masterly 
musical treatment was to enjoy a rare and noble mental and emotional 
exercise. The third and highest mission of music was to speak the lan- 

uage that was beyond the power of words, the language of aspiration, 
faith and hope. This was the highest office of music and that which 
the speaker hoped to see it always fulfilling in the new hall, which he 
now declared to be open. 


Evidently the Bishop does not agree with Tolstof that music is a 
wild beast, to be caged or killed. 





MR. BLAINE was conspicuous in a front box at the opening per- 
formance at the Music Hall. He looked perfectly calm: out- 
wardly, he was calm; but within, it seems, he was in a state of 
violent eruption. Zhe Mail and Express has a knack at seeing 
inside of people, and it discovered at once that the Secretary of 
State was raging within, while without he was as placid as an 
embroidered lamb upon an embroidered landscape. It was all on 
account of ‘ the Chilian insurgent vessel,’ the Itata. 

He was cool and collected, and his enjoying the music was calculated 
to throw off all suspicion that he was about to seize a foreign vessel. 
One or two great men have attended places of public amusement on the 
eve of important events. Mr. Blaine’s apparent nonchalance last even- 
ing while directing the seizure in California waters can be — to 
the action of the Duke of Wellington on the eve of the battle of Water 
loo. The Duke attended the famous ball of the Duchess of Richmond 
at Brussels to throw off suspicion of the approaching battle. At mid- 
night he left the ball-room and hurried to the front. When the morn- 
ing ae he was at the head of the English army awaiting Napoleon’s 
attack. 

It is no wonder Zhe Mail and Express article was headed 
‘Blaine!’ in big letters, and that this particular paragraph was 
labelled ‘Cool on the Eve of a Great Event.’ No wonder, too, | 
that the editor went on to quote ‘ editorial opinions as to his [Mr. 
Blaine’s] position in regard to 1892.’ 





THE MARRIAGE of Mr. Herman Oelrichs of this city to Miss 
Fair of California was not allowed to go uncelebrated in verse. 
One of the bridegroom’s countless friends, Mr. Charles Henry 
Webb —the true though not the only bearer of that name,—com- 
posed this felicitous epithalamium on the happy event, and sent it 
with a vellum copy of his book of ‘ Vagrom Verse.’ 


Go, little Book, to my Viking’s bower, 

Late, perhaps, for the happy hour, 

But wearing white as a guest that fain 

A page would add to the bridal train, 

And bearing a wish that the best betide— 
Gliick to the groom and gliick to the bride. 

So the Rover though deeper he never may look 
Shall know by this token he’s brought to book, 
With hand upon thee again he shall swear 
That to him in this world but one woman is Fair; 
And the bride shall know by the Viking’s vow 
That our Hermamof old is her min now! 





JUST BEFORE Mr. Stanley’s departure for England, last month, 
a little boy of fourteen, who had sold over two hundred sets of ‘In 
Darkest Africa,’ went to Mr. Thomas, the head of the subscri 
tion-book department at Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, and told 
him he wanted to get the explorer’s signature in his order-book, as 
a keepsake and heirloom. How could he do it? Mr. Thomas 
told him the way to get it would be to ask for it. So he gave 
the lad a card of introduction, and early the next morning it was 
sent up to Mr. Stanley’s room at the hotel. The youngster was 
invited to follow it, and up he went. Having made known his de- 
sire, he was delighted to have it gratified at once. But that was 
not all. Breakfast being served, the caller was pressed to stay ; 
and when at last he took his departure, he had been closeted with 
his.hero for three hours. Mr. Stanley told him of his adventures 
in Africa, and got him to tell of Azs adventures in selling the 
story of the expedition. He also narrated anecdotes of his child- 

ood, and encouraged the caller to speak freely of the h and 
ambitions that cheered his own youthful days. In the sight of that 

‘oung man of fourteen, the explorer is to-day a greater hero than 
he was six weeks ago; and he is felt to be not only a hero, now, 
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but a friend as well, This story was told me to illustrate Mr. 
Stanley’s simplicity and kindness of heart, and it seems to me to 
dlo so exceedingly well. 





A CORRESPONDENT in San Mateo, Cal., calls my attention to a 
circular which he thinks may interest me. It does. It is dated 
Tiffin, Ohio, and is signed ‘ Yours confidentially, »—& 
€o.’ I suppress the names out of regard for the cautionary form 
of signature. The circular is issued by gentlemen who call them: 
Selves ‘journalists.’ It runs thus :— 


DEAR Sin :—The student of the present day, though more capable 
than that of any preceding generation, finds that in doing justice to the 
physical man, he has little time for literary work and a thorough mas- 
tery of the sciences, and therefore his efforts in one branch or the other, 
or it may be both, are unsatisfactory. There are students in every col- 
dege who enjoy literary work and those who detest it. There are those 
who are obliged by a tyrannical college Faculty to waste both mortal 
dime and parental money in gorging a brain with a material that is as 
essentially foreign to that particular intellect as is saw-dust to the 
human system. Therefore, in consideration of this fact, and of the 
work of students in their closing weeks of college, we have endeavored 
to fill a long-felt want by engaging two of the most prolific writers of 
the age, which enables us to furnish all kinds of literary productions at 
a very slight cost. Special attention paid to lectuges, sermons and po- 
litical speeches. 








COMING RIGHT DOWN to business, the ‘Journalists’ say that 
their ‘ prices are as follows ’:—For an ‘ Essay,’ $3 to $10; for an 
‘ Oration,’ $5 to $12. ‘ Eulogies’ and ‘ Invectives’ rule higher: $6 

» to $20 each; and ‘Sermons’ higher still: $6 to $25. ‘Political 
Speeches ’ are even more expensive than ‘Sermons: $10 to $30; 
and lectures, at $10 to $50, come highest of all. This is an age of 
iabor-saving devices, division of labor, and all that sort of thing ; 
and as ‘the large number of productions that we have already 
furnished to the best colleges of the land have given entire satis- 
faction in every respect ; and in almost every case where our pro- 
ductions have been delivered the comments of the press were very 
favorable, especially upon the style and diction,’ I look to see a 
rich harvest reaped by Messrs. ’ & Co. of Tiffin, 
Ohio, Journalists, during the commencement season now at hand. 
The more so as ‘ No money is required in advance.’ 








The Music Festival 


IT IS A STRETCH of courtesy to call the series of concerts, with 
which the Music Hall at 57th Street and Seventh Avenue was 
opened, a music festival. It was an occasion for rejocing on the 

art of Mr. Walter Damrosch and the two musical societies which 

e conducts; but whether it was a time for public festivity must be 
jeft for the future to decide. The hall itself is an admirable addi- 
tion to the list of public resorts in this city. Architecturally it has 
sufficient merit to have won the commendation of experts. It 
offers to the lover of music a large and attractive (not distracting) 
auditorium, in which the seats are comfortable and excellently ar- 
ranged, while the acoustics are almost perfect. If, however, the meth- 
ods of the management during the so-called festival are to be con- 
tinued in the future, the public comfort will be considerably dimin- 
ished. These methods, or rather the lack of method, permitting 
Sao ety to retail the majority of the seats on the sidewalk and 
the ushers to peddle the rest inside the auditorium, are likely to do 
little less injury to the new enterprise than the asking of 50 cents 
for a festival-book which gave little information about the compo- 
sitions to be performed, and much about matters concerning which 
less curiosity may be supposed to have been felt. The book fairly 
bristled with errors both of commission and omission. 

The salient features of the series of concerts may be easily se- 
lected. The novelties were Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum,’ Heinrich Schiitz’s 
‘Seven Last Words of Christ,’ and two a capella choruses by 
Tschaikowsky. The Berlioz work was written for three choruses, 
orchestra and organ. The composer’s design was to have one 
chorus and the orchestra at one end of the church, the other chorus 
with the organ at the other end, and between the two a much 
jarger chorus of boys, singing in unison, to represent the congre- 
gation. The work is written throughout in the antiphonal style, 
which is nobly announced by the answering chords of orchestra 
and organ. Mr. Damrosch had his two choruses, organ and or- 
chestra massed on the stage, and his boys’ chorus, which was 
much too small, in the left sey = As a result, joan d nearly 
every effect aimed at by Berlioz was lost. In the Schiitz work, 
which was written one hundred before Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion’ and ve ste the way for it, Mr. Damrosch committed an- 
other artistic blunder by allowing his entire chorus to sing a part 


of,the narration, set by Schiitz as a quartet for the voices repre- 
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senting the four evangelists. The performance at one of the after- 
noon concerts of the second finale of ‘ Figaro,’ which is almost in- 
comprehensible without the action, is one of those misdeeds for 
an not only Mr. Damrosch but all our other conductors must 


The presence of the famous Russian com , Peter Tlitsch 
Tschaikowsky, added much to the interest of the concerts. He 
conducted several of his own works, and at the first concert, in 
directing his ‘March Solenelle,’ at once convinced orchestra and 
audience of his musical force. His third suite, given on Thursday 
afternoon, was superbly played under his guidance, and the splendid 
series of variations, closing with an inspiring polonaise, wrought 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. The com 
achieved a similar triumph on Saturday afternoon, when his B-flat 
minor piano concerto was excellently performed, with Adele aus 
der Ohe as the soloist. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


AT THE Madison Square Theatre—whose use has been kindly 
offered by Mr. Palmer—there will be a most interesting profes- 
sional and amateur matinée for the benefit of the arch fund 
on Tuesday next, May 19. As we announced last week, Mr. 
Jefferson will make his only appearance in New York this spring, 
on this occasion. He is coming down from Buzzard’s Bay wit 
Mr. Florence to gather the rest of his company together to play the 
third act of ‘ The Rivals.’ With these two will appear Mrs. Drew, 
Miss Viola Allen, Miss Elise Lombard and Messrs. Paulding, Dun- 
ham and Warren (young Joseph Jefferson). Two plays will be 
ess: by some of the best amateur talent in the city. Mr. 

vert J. Wendell will appear in ‘A Game of Cards,’ in which he will 
be ee by Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk (professional) and Miss 
Cleather and Mr. James (amateurs); and the Columbia College Dra- 
matic Club has consented to give Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘ Fennel,’ in 
which Mr. Dorr plays the part of the master violin-maker; Mr. Morrell 
and Mr. Coolidge the apprentices, and Miss Eytinge the daughter. 
Tickets will be on sale at the theatre on Tuesday morning. 

The prin Foca amy were received by Treasurer Wm. 
R. Stewart, 54 William Street, during the week ending May 9 :— 

$100 each :—J. Henry Work, J. Herbert Johnston, Henry R. 
Worthington, Mrs. Archibald Russell, Eugene Kelly, Jr., Keck, 
Mosser & Co. 

$50 each :—John Daniell & Sons, Gerard Beekman (additional), 
J. William Beekman (additional). 

$25 each :—Anita Stewart (additional), F. R. Rives (additional), 
Wn. R. Stewart, Jr. (additional), Dudley G. Gautier. 

$10.53 :—Cash-box returns. 

$1 each :—Elihu Phinney, Mrs. Elihu Phinney and Alexander S. 
Phinney, all of Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Total subscriptions to May 9, $101,659.80; amount still needed, 
$14.340.20. 








The Fine Arts 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE spring opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts 
was signalized, as usual, by the display of many objects, either new 
acquisitions or works not before on exhibition. The Japanese 
swords from the Brayton Ives collection, which were presented to 
the Museum at the time of the sale, constitute the most important 
addition to the permanent collections. They have been placed in 
the gallery over the main hall, which already contained Chinese 
porcelains and other objects of Oriental art. The narrow, upright 
cases in which they have been eq allow of their being examined 
closely. Similar cases should be made for the gems in the Gold 
Room. In the first of the East Galleries several new paintings are 
to be seen. The most interesting is the portrait of Walt Whitman 
by J. W. Alexander, presented by Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank. An- 
other portrait, of a young woman in black, is the gift of the painter, 
Mr. Wm. M. Chase. A small landscape, ‘On the Hudson,’ by 
Thomas Doughty, one of the founders of the National Academy, 


- has been presented by Mr. S. P. Avery, who has also given a por- 


trait of Mr. G. P. A. Healy, by himself. Mr. G.H. Story has given 
one of his paintings, ‘The Young Mother’; Mr. Geo. H. Yewell 
his ‘ Pulpit in St. Mark’s, Venice’; Mr. Frederick Loeser a —— 
by Escosura, ‘ King Philip Presenting Rubens to Velasquez’; an 

Mr. S. Howland Russell a painting by W. P. W. Dana, ‘ Heart’s- 
Ease.’ A large group in bronze, of a half-nude figure with two bear 
cubs, the work of Mr. P. W. Bartlett, and two busts in bronze, one of 
Burns by Charles Calverley, and one of Mr. G. F. Lucas by Moreau- 
Vautier, of Paris, have been added to the miscellaneous collection 
of modern sculpture. A finely illuminated manuscript of St. Au- 
gustine’s ‘City of God’ has been presented by Miss Mary Leroy 
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King. The additions to the cast collection will be more interestin; 
to archzologists than to artists. From the Louvre come casts 0: 
the Moabite stone, of interest to Bible students, of the seated statue 
of King Gudea of Tel-loh, one of the most ancient cities of Chal- 
dea, and of the sarcop of the Phoenician king Eshmunazar. 
Architects and artists will be more interested in the small reduc- 
tions of pediments from Olympia. 

Mr. Havemeyer’s Rembrandts still remain in the loan collection 
of paintings, but so many new pictures have been added as to 
make quite a change in the general appearance of the gallery. ‘A 
Tiger,’ by Corot ; two landscapes b in, ‘Environs of Chatillon’ 
i) n October Day,’ with hayricks; a ‘Smoker,’ by Roybet ; an 
‘Embarkation,’ by Isabey; a ‘ Landscape with Cattle,’ by Jules 
Dupré; ‘The Bride,’ by Monticelli; ‘Landscape and Cattle,’ 
by Van Marcke; a twilight scene, by Daubigny; a small land- 
scape, by George Inness; ‘Feeding Poultry, by Julien Dupré; 
landscapes by Huguet and David Johnson; ‘Flowers and Fruit,’ 
by Robie; a river scene, by Jongkind ; a‘Shepherd and Sheep,’ 
by Jacque; a ‘Woman of Morocco,’ by Lecomte, and a ‘Scene 
on the Scheldt,’ by Clays, belong to Mr. Henry M. Johnson 
of Brooklyn. Other notable new paintings are two Western 
landscapes, ‘Mount Tacoma,’ and ‘Spanish Peaks, Colorado,’ 
loaned by the artist, Samuel Colman, and a picture of ‘ Gleaners,’ 
by Julien Dupré, belonging to Mr. Durand- Ruel. ; 

President Marquand of the Metropolitan Museum is Chairman 
of the Committee appointed to raise $100,000 for the purchase of a 
collection of casts of ancient works of plastic art. Robert W. De 
Forest is Vice-Chairman, Edward D. Adams Treasurer, and 
Howard Mansfield Secretary. The other members are Augustus 
St. Gaudens and J. Q. A. Ward, sculptors; F. D. Millet and 
Louis C. Tiffany, painters; Stanford White and Wm. R. Ware, 
architects; A. C. Merriam and Allan Marquand, archzologists ; 
and Fred’k W. Rhinelander, George F. Baker and John S. Ken- 
nedy, amateurs. The amount raised thus far is $60,000. This as- 
sures the completion of the fund; so, on Saturday, May 2, the 
Committee paid a visit to the Slater Museum at Norwich, Conn., to 
inspect the excellent collection of casts there, and get points as 
to the arrangement of statues, busts, bas-reliefs, etc.. The only 
absentees were Messrs. Marquand, Tiffany, Kennedy and Ward ; 
and in addition to the other committeemen who made the trip were 
Messrs. Andrew Carnegie, Brayton Ives, T. B. Clarke, William E, 
Dodge, Charles Stewart Smith, Theodore Weston, F. F. Thomp- 
son, Wm. Loring Andrews, Chas. C. Beaman, E. L. Godkin, 
Richard W. Gilder, Prof. Allan Marquand, Charles de Kay of the 
Times and Mr. Mooney of the 7rzbune. Mr. William A. Slater 
and Mr.R. P. Keep, Principal of the Norwich Free Academy, did 
the honors of the Museum, and after the casts, as arranged by Mr. 
Edward Robinson of Boston, had been duly inspected, there was a 
reception at Mr. Slater’s house. The party left New York at 10 
A.M, and reached town again at 11 P.M. after a very pleasant outing. 

It is understood that the numorously signed petition in favor of 
opening the Museum on Sunday afternoons will receive favorable 
consideration at the meeting to be held on the 18th inst. 


Art Notes 


The Magazine of Art for May has for frontispiece an engrav- 
ing of Millais’ picture, ‘Jephtah’s Daughter.’ Benjamin Constant 
is the subject of the opening article, which is illustrated with a por- 
trait of the artist by himself and reproductions of several of his 
most famous pictures. Romily Allen discusses ‘ The Crucifixion in 
Celtic Art,’ with sabe go which do not give one a very good idea 
of that latest phase of Byzantine ornamentation. ‘Some Recent 
Irish Laces,’ illustrated by phototypes, do more complete justice 
to modern Celtic art. The designs, in various historic styles, are 
excellent. Meissonier is the subject of a biographical article by 
Walter Armstrong. One of the illustrations shows the painter at 
work in his garden and another reproduces that over-rated picture, 
‘1814.’ In an article on ‘ Modern Schools of Painting and Sculp- 
ture’ we find a portrait of Mr. Sargent, by himself. 


—F. F. Burgin and Leon Barritt of the New York Press are 


about to issue ‘Engravings : How to Estimate their Cost,’ with . 


pictorial examples and accounts of processes, etc. 


—The drinking-fountain at the north-east corner of Union 
Square, which has been presented to the city by Miss Shepherd 
of Orange, N. J., is ornamental as well as useful. It is a large 
block of red granite. On the side toward the park, enclosed by 
Ionic pilasters and entablature, are two boys holding laurel sprays 
over a shell into which pours the water. On the other side, the 
water gushes from the mouths of two dolphins into a large basin 
for horses. It is the work of Mr. Olin Warner and is a pleasin 
contrast to much (we might say most) of our public fountains an 
open air statuary generally. 
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—Messrs. McKim, Mead & White have been selected as the 
architects of the clubhouse of the new Metropolitan Club, at Fifth 


Avenue and 61st Street, facing Central Park. It is too early to 
say anything definite about the proposed building, beyond the fact 
that it probably will be built of marble, in the simplest and severest 
style of Italian architecture. 


—D. Lothrop Co. have in preparation ‘ Leaves from an Artist’s 
Field-Book,’ by Wedworth Wadsworth. 


—At the annual a the National Academy of Design on 
Wednesday, Thomas W. Wood was elected President (to succeed 
Daniel Huntington) and Frank D. Millet, Vice-President; while 
Fred’k Dielman was re-elected Treasurer and T. A. Richards Cor- 
responding Secretary. S. Coleman and L. C. Tiffany were elected 
Academicians and Horatio Walker an Associate. 


—The portrait of Washington prefixed to Prof. Fiske’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Revolution ’ is engraved, he believes, for the first time. It is 
from a miniature enamelled on copper by Henry Bone, R.A., who 
appears to have followed an original crayon sketch made in 1796 
by William: Birch, to whom he has given credit by putting his in- 
itials, W. B., on the miniature. The English family for whom the 
miniature was made became straitened in circumstances, and the 
jan was bought by George Peabody, who gave it to a lady in 

ndon. She in turn became desirous of obtaining its value, and 
it is now in the possession of Mrs. Hemenway of Boston. 


—French engravings of the eighteenth century, after Boucher, 
Watteau, Lancret, Greuze and other painters are to be seen at 
Wunderlich’s gallery. 





“ Literary Criticism in Chicago” 
[A Man-of-Letters, in A merica.] 

‘’TIS COLD WORK—authorship—without something to puff one 
into fashion.’ So wrote Charles Lamb to his friend Bernard Bar- 
ton, and no doubt Bernard replied from the bottom of his unpuffed 
soul, ‘ Aye, marry, is’t!’ Lamb’s random remark explains why, in 
Chicago, amid its million inhabitants, its vast enterprises and activ- 
ities, its just pride of progress and expanding power, and its am- 
bition of metropolitan recognition, literature crouches like a sick 
cat in a corner, musing on its neglect and wondering when, in the 
greatest publishing centre in the United States, it will come to its 
own. 

On the hay-scales, where Postmaster Sexton weighs the literary 
activity of Chicago, it is reckoned by the ton. In the ‘bird’s-eye 
view of the literary field in America,’ given in the New York Critic 
of last week, it was without a solitary representative. To be sure, 
the bird that took the view, besides being purblind, was perched in 
a hollow; but in ten columns of notes, in which the doings of nearly 
a hundred American authors were mentioned, there was not a 
single reference to a Chicago writer. The omission, however, 
could hardly be deemed invidious, since in all the land south of 
haa 10g and west of the Alleghanies, only four writers, James. 
Lane: Allen, Mrs. Custer, Edward Eggleston and Capt. King, were 
thought sufficiently prominent to warrant any interest in their oc- 
cupation. 

Cold indeed is the lot of authorship in the West without some 
Critic to puff it into fashion. But the profession of letters in Chi- 
cago is not so insignificant or barren of product and promise as the 
Eastern authority would lead one to suppose. Overshadowed by 
the fame of her men of affairs, her men of letters have nevertheless. 
won national recognition, and are entitled to more. Some of these 
days Chicago will wake up to find that she has something to boast 
of more precious than the record of her marvelous growth, and 
more enduring than the mammoth piles of brick and steel that now 
shut the light of heaven out of her bustling streets. Before that day 
comes, however, she will have to get out of her provincial ways. Her 
society will have to emerge from the imitative village stage, and 
assume a tone and character of its own. Then recognition will be 
accorded to worth before wealth, and acquisitiveness will not be 
the ruling passion of the hour. 

To-day every material interest in Chicago is booming because it 
is boomed, while literature languishes because it is not puffed up. 
There is only one publication here devoted to the cause of letters. 

The Dial is probably the ablest as it is the most just literary re- 
view in the United States. But it lacks two indispensable requi- 
sites in the work of cultivating and upholding Chicago as a field of 
letters—personality and puffery. Its reviews are all calm and no 
moving tempest. They are written by professors or doctrinaires, 
and being signed by the writers have.no further authority than in- 
heres in printed individual opinions. The Déal itself has no all- 
pervading and distinctive editorial tone, the lack of which toward 
creating a school or following of letters in Chicago could only be 
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«nade good by a system of unfaltering, indiscriminating and unre- 
mitting local literature. is publishers, A.C. McClurg & 
Co., have the example of the principal publishing-houses in the self- 
appreciative East in this lucrative method of gg hep’ own special 
brand of letters into fashion and ‘pay dirt.’ Who does not re- 
member how Messrs. Howells, James and Aldrich, with the effect- 


ive codperation of their publishers, puffed themselves into a sort. 


of vg | triumviracy? Zhe Atlantic Monthly is never weary of 
— t 

the brilliant pens of Messrs. Curtis, Howells, Warner and Hutton 
reserve their choicest words of praise and adulation for those au- 
thors whose books are published by Harper & Bros. The literary 
features of The Century are thinly disguised feeders to the reputa- 
tion and popularity of those writers whose books bear the Century 
Company imprint. And such literary weeklies as The Critic live 
solely by and for the demand they create for the puffed wares of 
their patrons among publishers. It is this widely diffused and 
thoroughly organized system of mutual and self-laudation that 
creates a literary centre, not mere literary — and productive- 
ness. It was the business management of literature that so lonz 
gave to Boston its primacy in American letters, and when the cen- 
tre of literary advertising moved to New York the apparent literary 
primacy of Boston passed away. When the authors and publish- 
ers of Boston became too dignified to cry their wares from their 
housetops, the less fastidious but shrewder publishers of New York 
stole their thunder and with it their business. 

Literary criticism in Chicago, what there is of it, has not yet 
fearned that molasses is more nutritious to literary genius than 
vinegar. Its hand is Ishmaelitish. It is against everybody from 
Shakespeare down to Browning. It smites and spares not. The 
bearded grain ‘ and the flowers that grow between ’ strew its path. 
it loves to hear the swish of its own blade and is especially pitiless 
when its victims are home-bred. The reviews of books in our 
daily papers are often written with great and discriminating ability, 
but they are anonymous, and Chicago newspapers are too vivid in 
other respects for their literary departments to attract the attention 
they deserve. 

But despite discouraging environments, there is some literary 
vitality in Chicago which no ‘ bird's-eye view of the literary field in 
America’ can justly ignore. ‘ 





Notes 


THE London publishing-house of J. R. Osgood, Mcllvaine & 
Co. send us their first ‘ Literary Bulletin,’ and it is an omg in- 
teresting one. The list of English books includes Oscar Wilde’s 
‘Intentions,’ a volume of essays; Thomas Hardy's stories, ‘A 
Group of Notable Dames’; Austin Dobson’s ‘Walpole’; George 
Du Maurier’s novel, ‘ Peter Ibbertson,’ and St. George Mivart’s Es- 
says. Among the American books in the Bulletin are Miss Wilkins’s 
‘New England Nun,’ Eugene Field's ‘ Profitable Tales’ and ‘ Wes- 
tern Verse,’ Sarah Orne pts ‘ Strangers and Wayfarers,’ Frank 
R. Stockton’s ‘House of Martha,’ T. A. Janvier’s ‘Color Studies’ 
(spelt ‘ Colowr’ out of regard for English prejudice), W. D. How- 
ells’s ‘ Criticism and Fiction,’ F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Col. Carter 
of Cartersville,’ ieee Kennan’s ‘ Siberia and the Exile System,’ 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘In the Stranger People’s Country,’ 
Richard Harding Davis’s ‘Gallegher, and Other Stories,” and a 
novel written in partnership by Elizabeth Bisland and Rhoda 
Broughton. 


—In the preface to his ‘ American Revolution,’ issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. last week, Prof. John Fiske alludes to a new 
book of his, now in press, called ‘ The Discovery of America and 
the Spanish Conquests.’ He adds :— 

The plan occurred to me in 1881 of writing a narrative history of the 
United States, neither too long to be manageable nor too brief to be in- 
teresting, something that might comprise the whole story from 1492 to 
{say) 1865 within four octavos, like the book of my lamented friend, the 
late John Richard Green. Plans of this sort, to be properly carried out, 
require much time, and concurrence of favorable circumstances, as Mr. 
Cotter Morison has pointed out in his sketch of Gibbon. If my plan is 
ever fully realized, it can only be after many years. 

—The original MSS. of the late Minister Dallas, extracts from 
whose journal are being printed in 7e Century, are in the posses- 
sion of Miss Susan Dallas of Philadelphia, the ex-Minister’s daugh- 
ter. We understand that Miss Dallas thinks of getting out a book 
containing both the journal and the letters. 


—The address on ‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture,’ delivered 


on January 20, by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs, Edward Robinson,,. 


Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
has come out in a revised and enlarged form, with preface and ap- 
pendix, containing additional notes and explanations. The pu 
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lishers Lory Charles pg Fa Sons. i, contains anne additional 
notes explanations. appendix is practically a supplement- 
ary address, in which the author makes more elaborate me aan 
of the position he has taken. 


—‘ The Poems of John Ruskin,’ announced by Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co., will not a; till after July 1, as it is desired to secure 
for the American edition of the volumes the protection afforded by 
the new copyright law. 

—Chas. L. Webster & Co. have removed from 3 East 14th Street 
to 67 Fifth Avenue—the recent temporary quarters of the Mer- 
cantile Library. 

—Mr. Amos K. Fiske, author of ‘ Midnight Talks at the Club,’ 
has just brought out through Fords, Howard & Hulbert, ‘ Beyond 
the Bourn: Reports by a Traveller Returned from the Undiscov- 
ered Country.’ 

—The new books of the Cassell Publishing Co. are ‘ The Friend 
of Death,’ adapted from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano (in the 
Unknown Library); ‘ There is no Devil,’ from the Hungarian of 
Maurus Jokai, by Mme. F. Steinitz, and ‘Bras D'Acier, adapted 
from the French of Alfred Brehet (in the Blue Library); and 
‘Younger American Poets,’ edited by Douglas Sladen, an an- 
thology of the period 1830-90. 


—Mr. J. M. Barrie, author of ‘ A Window in Thrums,’ is said to 
be writing a life of Mr. Russel, the late editor of The Scotsman. 


—‘ Mea Culpa: A Woman’s Last Word,’ by Henry Harland, 
and ‘The Coming Terror,’ Robert Buchanan's essays, are an- 
nounced by John W. Lovell Co. in this city and by Wm. Heine- 
mann in London. Messrs. Lovell issue also ‘In the Heart of the 
Storm,’ by Maxwell Grey. 


—Duprat & Co. announce ‘Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophile: 
Guide de l’Amateur des Livres Armoriés,’ by Joannis Guigard, in 
two handsome volumes. 


—Messrs. Harper have just published ‘ A Box of Monkeys, and 
Other Farce-Comedies,’ by Grace Livingston Furniss, and Louis 
J. Jennings’s new novel, ‘ The Philadelphian.’ Mr. Jennings, now 
a Member of Parliament, was for some years editor of the New 
York Times. He is not the only editor who has returned from 
this city to British soil and entered the House of Commons. Mr. 
T. P. Gill, M. P., was formerly the editor of The Catholic World; 
— r J. J. O'Kelly, M.P., was for some years on the staff of the 

erald. 


—Some fresh facts about De Quincey will be embodied in a vol- 
ume of ‘ Memories’ by a ‘ Retired Publisher’s Assistant,’ for many 
years in the service of Mr. Tait of 7azt's Edinburgh Magazine. 
De Quincey’s life in Holyrood and his modes of forwarding ‘copy ’ 
to Zazt's will be described. The volume will also contain informa- 
pear eas Sir Walter Scott, the Ballantynes and Archibald Con- 
stable. 

—At the celebration of Browning’s birthday anniversary on May 
7 (described in our Boston Letter this week), Mr. Lowell could not 
be present, as he is ‘compelled to forego all, even pleasurable, ex- 
citements.’ Dr. Holmes sent a letter in which he said :— 

I met Browning in society many times in England and found him a most 
agreeable, interesting and unaffected companion. It seemed to me that 
he was everywhere needed, and everywhere acceptable. The immense 
vitality which we recognize in his poetry showed itself in his sturdy frame 
and abundant conversation. I almost thought of Ben Jonson when I 
met him, and could hardly help exclaiming when I left him, ‘ O rare 
Rotert Browning.’ 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who was present, declared that ‘ the 
secret of the power of Browning over the great masses of men is 
that he talks as if he were talking to archangels, and, even if we 
do not understand, we are uplifted. I think that two or three 
hundred years hence, when we do not know so much about the 
Fenians, about the Italian question, or about Baron Rudini, Robert 
Browning will be remembered.’ 

—The Rev. Dr. W. W. Newell, a well-know Presbyterian cler- 
gyman and author, formerly of this city, died at Andover, Mass., 
in his eighty-fourth year, on Monday last. 


—Théodore de Bainville, the pret, could not be persuaded, ac- 
cording to oo. to seek a place in the French Academy. One 
day Francois Coppée vainly tried to overcome the prejudice. ‘ But,’ 
he cried, at last, ‘ what will you do if we bring you the notification 
of your election on a silver plate?’ D2 Banville answered quickly : 
‘I shall certainly accept the silver plate.’ 


—In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Monkswell’s Copyright 
bill passed the second reading under a pledge that the bill should 
ae proceeded with any further during the present session of 

arliament. 





The 


—An English publisher is bringing out an elaborate work on 
‘ The Poets and of the Century,’ of which A. H. Miles is 
the editor. The aim of the work is said to be an anthology 
of unusual Bove 6 the text of which shall be strictly accurate. 


—The addresses delivered by Bishop Doane ices: Ree past 
twenty years to the graduating classes of St. Agnes ool, Al- 
bany, will be published by Mr. Whittaker. 


—Dr. Birkbeck Hill appeals to all who love Samuel Johnson to 
meet on Saturday of this week and honor the memory of James 
Boswell, Esq., May 16 being the hundredth anniversary of the ap- 

ce of the arto Boswell’s Johnson.’ In the British 
useum there are now thirty editions of the book printed in Great 
Britain, irrespective of Irish and American editions, 


—A recent number of Brooklyn Life contains a fronispiece por- 
trait of Mrs. James S. T. Stranahan, author of a com prehensive 


History of French Painting and wife of one of Brooklyn's foremost 
citizens. 


— The ae, in a review of the History of Lincoln, pays 
tribute to the martyr-President’s ‘ truly marvellous literary power, 
which, considering that his education had been that of a rail-split- 
ter, appears to us one of the most astonishing literary phenomena 
of this century.’ 

—Mr. Tuer, the London 
a copy of Charles Lamb’s 
sue a facsimile reprint of it. 
sess a copy of the book. 


—The New York Kindergarten Association is urging upon the 
Board of Education ‘the establishment of the kindergarten system 
in connection with the public schools of the City of New York’; 
ont the Associate Alumnz of the Normal College is endeavoring 

t the authorities to make the same departure—already made, 
a good results, in other cities. 


—An interesting lecture on Egypt was delivered by Mr. W. W. 
Ellsworth before the Young Men’s Association of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church on Thursday evening, May 7. It was not an 
archeological disquisition, and made no pretence to be such, and 
was all the more entertaining on that account, being a simple reci- 
tal of the doings and adventures of ‘An American in Egypt’ dur- 
ing a visit of several months. 


—The American Hebrew of May 22 will be devoted to the 
‘ Progress of the Jew.’ It willcontain articles by eminent specialists 
on the Jew in business, finance, literature, art, music, medicine, 
law, education, charitable work, etc. © 

—Mrs. Sutherland Orr's Life of Robert Browning will be pub- 
lished shortly by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in two volumes, with a 
new portrait and a picture of Browning’s study. This biography is 
‘authorized.’ The next volume in the series of American States- 
men will be devoted to Lewis Cass, whose biographer is Prof. 
A. C. McLaughlin of the University of Michigan. 


—The hy ga in "= land to conciliate the British colonists is 
illustrated in Sir Bernard Burke’s undertaking a work in two vol- 
umes called ‘ Colonial Conley 


—Charles P. Johnson gives an account in Zhe Atheneum of 
May 2 of ‘a lost tale by W. M. Thackeray,’ entitled ‘ Reading a 
Poem,’ which began its ap cein Britannia on May 1, 1841— 
just fifty years ago,—and since slumbered without detection 
till a copy of that extinct weekly was found in the British Museum 
containing this amusing little storyette over the signature of Mich- 
ael Angelo Titmarsh. 


—Mme. Blavatsky, member of atr old German-Russian family, 
and author of ‘Isis Unveiled,’ died on Friday, May 8, in England. 
In 1878 she founded the Theosophical Society, in this country, of 
which there are now many branches; and afterwards established 
The Theosophist at Bombay. The tenets of her mystical philosophy 
have found much favor among people whose minds are not thor- 
oughly baked. 


—Ina paper entitled ‘A New Phase of Woman’s Education in 
America,’ read before the National Council of Women by Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer, one of the Trustees of Barnard College, and 


printed in full in Ze Woman's Tribune, Washington, occur these 
words :— 


Barnard refuses special students except in laboratory work, and in the 
post-graduate courses. It believes in fixed standards in order to correct 
the general diffusiveness of woman’s study. It believes in general cul- 
ture before specialization. I think it is important that both men and 
women in America should be less ready to specialize, particularly less 
ready to enter the professions without adequate preparation. I think it 
is even more important for the women than for men. The real value of 


spociatnes work must lie in the University, . . . I agree with the 
esident of Columbia that it will be an advantage for the manhood, for 
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ublisher, at a recent sale paid $170 for 
‘oetry for Children,’ and intends to is- 
The British Museum does not pos- 
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the educated womanhood of America, that some men and some women 

get their education in the midst of the esas ere of a great city. You 

will remember that our great poet, ellow, has made answer, the 

‘scholar should live not in the green ness of the country where he 

can hear the heart of nature beat,’ but in ‘ the dark city where he 

- rig and feel the throbbing heart-of man.’ There here should the 
olar live. 





The Free Parliament 
[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tsun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 
QUESTIONS 


1614.—Cardinal Wiseman, in his * Recollections of the Last Four 
Popes, and of Rome in Their Times’ (London: Hurst & Blackett), re- 
lates (p. 116) how Washington Irving, having had access to the manu- 
script of a — young French artist, Chatillon by name, translated his 
account of his adventures among the banditti, altered and embellished 
the tale, and published it in the third part of his ‘ Tales of a Traveller’ 
under the title of ‘ The Painter’s Adventure ’—all without the consent 
or knowledge of the real author, only stating in his preface that the 
‘ Adventure’ was taken almost entirely from an authentic account in 
manuscript—a statement which, Cardinal Wiseman observes, was of 
course taken as a fiction, and the whole thing credited to Washington 
Irving. ‘And astonished and disappointed was the poor French artist 
when he found that the manuscript which he used to lend freely to his 
friends had been translated and published without his permission or 
knowledge by M. Wassinton, as he called his literary pirate.’ Thus 
Cardinal Wiseman. But the whole performance sounds so unlike all I 
have ever heard of Irving’s character and ways, that it is hard to believe. 
Do you suppose it could be disproved ? 


Rog, ITALY. M. H. L. 
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Phelps, E.S. Fourteen to One. $1.25..........00.2200008 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
G. R. David Cox and Peter de Wint. $1.25.. "Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Cc, 5 The Prison Question.... ...... .... Chicago: Knight & Leonard Co. 
W.S._ First History of Rome. Marni cseve-cse Green & Co. 
en French Novelists. $2...........++. has. Scribner’s Sons. 
s on En: Literature. $2............ Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 
x The riend of Death. aia SaaS tose+00eesa Gun Seen i Pub. Co. 
Pim American Poets. $2...........00.seceeses Pub. Co. 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. aie fi wee a Res ton, Mifflin & Co. 
b Me The ihe Ruighe. 6 Grangers A ¢:. ee ~ hed 
. Sr c peadh Pugh Hag OSkK SS occe on rilin 
A: + ok all st NE Ms baka cence srdeenbsnnacse dav vb. Co. 
The Bight ours Day. A. Lovell & Co. 
a ln IGS trvdase, bus vechedske adeee Macmillan & Co. 
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JUST READY. 
JEROME K. JEROME’S 
Diary of a Pilgrimage. 


London of To-day. 


An Illustrated Handbook of the Season, 1891. 
By CHARLES Eyrr PAscoz. The seventh 
annual edition, revised and in part rewritten, 
and comprising numerous additional illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A book of valuable information concernin 
restaurants, places 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 40 cents. 
JERRY. 


By S. B. ELLIOTT. 1I2mo. $1.25. 


The XN. Y. Tribune says; “A really fresli; vi 
ous, and highly feraneading story.” m _ 

The N. Y. Herald says: “It cannot be outlined ; it 
should be read by all who like thoughtful stories, the 
end of which cannot be guessed from the beginning.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO, New York. 





strangers in a great cit 


rule on actual personal knowledge and experience. 


For sale at all the book-stores. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PFO SPRING AND SUMMER READIN Geese: Pr | 7, 
——— pre ets if * 
4 The volume will fill a vacant place among books relating to out-of-door life. It aims to 


= ~4 % 
escribe, for purposes of identification, the common birds of America. Accompanying each illus- [4\. 
‘ tration is a description of the bird’s plumage, habits, and such other information as would help aD: 


‘mi one rs recognize the familiar songsters, gy 
i, ea 
7 ZADOC PINE, GALLEGHER, ‘4 
And Other Stories. By H. C. Bunner. | And Other Stories. By Richarp HARDING 
Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“*The candor, humor and freshness of these 


stories are very alluring. There is a finish 

in the rounding of each theme that is sug- 
estive of the French masters,” — Brooklyn 
mes, 
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OUR COMMON BIRDS 


a". ~ And How to Know Them. By Joun B. Grant. With 64 full-page 
e illustrations from photographs. Oblong 12mo, $1.50 med. 
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\ “Mr. Bunner tells capital stories—simple, 
a clear, with interest always well sustained. 
i ‘These are stories of American realism, except 

i one, which is an amusing fairy yous 

, 


A NOVEL BY MR..-THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


) _ ON NEWFOUND RIVER. A Story. 


(READY LATE IN May.) 12mo, $1.00. 


This is Mr. Dagy's first novel and has the sustained interest which might have been argued 
from the solid qualities of his popular stories, It is deeply romantic, and the course of the 
narrative, which deals with the simple but profound sentiments of human nature, is varied by 

tu of g dramatic power. The scene is laid in a the days ‘‘befo’ the war,” 
and the characters the typical ones common to the time and place, 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 








THE RUDDER 
GRANGERS ABROAD, 


And Other Stories. By F. R. Stockton. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25}; paper, 50 cents. 


In addition to the title story of this volume, 
are other stories which are among the 
most ingenious products of Mr. Stockton’s 
imagination. They areas humorousand original 
as any that the author has ever written, 


‘#1 POPULAR FICTION IN YELLOW PAPER COVERS. 


Among the new volumes that will be added to Scribners’ Yellow Paper Cover 
Series this spring and early summer are Zapoc Ping, AND OTHER Stories, by Mr. 
Bunner; GALLEGHER, AND OTHER Stories, by R. H. Davis; THe RuppeR GRrancers 
ABROAD, AND OTHER Stories, and the Late Mrs. Nuit, by Mr. Stockton; Tue 
Granpissimes, by Mr. Cable ; and Mrs. Burnett’s five EarLier Stories, which will be 
published in two series. Send for descriptive circular containing list of volumes 
already. published. ‘ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sek i. LL Rous a 


Studies in Local Color. By Henry T. 
Finck. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘In this book a wonderfully large amount of 


valuable information concerni 
is com’ 


these countries 
To those contemplating a visit 
Z:1 to Spain, no book can be more valuable. The. 
4 style is unquestionably pleasing; the narrative 
: is interesting.” —Boston Advertiser. 
A 
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hotels, 
. persons, and firms, stated eh fair- 
ness and discrimination. It will be of vast service to 
like London, being based‘as a 


MODERN PAINTERS, Vo. II. 





- FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY, by CHARLEs BARNARD, is published by Charles 
E. Merrill & Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y., and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents, 


“ Mr. Barnard is well known as a writer on educational and industrial subjects, his previous work in this 


science having been used as a text-book by the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” 


‘THE NEW RUSKIN. 


BRANTWOOD EDITION. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 





THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. 


400 pages, with fourteen plates printed in, 


Paris by Goupil & Co. Cloth, $2.75. 


TIME AND TIDE. $1.50. 


(in twa. 
vols., each $1.50), $3.00. 


THE TWO PATHS. $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on ree. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO.,,. 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


New York City. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic- 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in-. 
vigorates the tired brain and body,. 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 


and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K. CLarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 
‘It has proved of great value for its tonic.- 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says 
“* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I... 








Beware of Substitutes and Imitation._ 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE ANL THE ARTS 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 

I am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THE CRITIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly 7us¢, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.—Bishop Henry 
<. Potter (in private letter, quoted by permission). 


Mr, Stedman 
It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 


and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes »I am sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ers, must feel a practical interest in your success.—Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
dletters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
‘THe Critic.—Chancellor ]. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr. Curtis 
THE CRITIC depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
-cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
‘upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 
President Gilman 
I have been a reader of THE CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
‘like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.— President D. C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 
Dr. Schaff 
I have kept THE CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 


summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAziip Schaff. 


Mr. Whittier 


l enclose three dollars for THE CRITIC for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor.—/John G. Whittier. 


Dr. Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.— Frederic H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshing independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—Az/anta Constitution. 


The bound volumesof THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—ew York Sun. 


One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skill 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management. It 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisitan Union. 

THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. . . The most. interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chicago 
Interior. 

Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—Max O' Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 





There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— 
New York Times. 


There is no other purely literary weekly in America.—London 
Atheneum. 


The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 





The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CRiITIC.—Le Livre (Paris). 





American News Company, general agents. Single copies sold and subscriptions taken at TH# Critic office and by Charles Scribrer’s Sons, 
G. P, Putnam's Sons, Brentano’s, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham‘s Old Corner Bookstore, and 


elsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Washington: Joseph Shillington. Chicago: 


5 Carondelet Street. 


Brentano’s. New Orleans: George F, Whartog, 


San Francisco: J. W. Roberts & Co., 10 Post Street. London ; i, 8. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris: Galignani's, 


224 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 Avenue de I’ Opéra. Rome: Office of the Nuova Antolegia, Corso 466. 


Single copies, to cents. $3. year, in advance. Remittances should be made by 
cents for three specimen copies. STHE CRITIC CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New 


When corresponding with any of our advertisers, please mention the fact that you saw his advertisement in Tue Critic. 


wd letler, cheque, or express or postal order. Sénd tet 
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A 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


will 
economize time 


reduce labor, 
preserve health 
save money, 





prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BroaDway, New YorkK. 





Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spzc1at DgsiGNsON 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firrn Avz., NY. 








@GUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE.” 





THE G 


REAT MEDICINAL 


THIS Lae any AND bor neces  RENgeaD DIETETIC 
PREPARATION 


A SUBSTAN 
AND MEDICINAL WORTH, AS SOLID DERIVED BY 
A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY Bacay oe GROWTHS oF 
WHEAT— NOTHING MoRE. AS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 





AND THE AGED, 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
1D PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CH REN 


A SUPERIOR Nuraitiy IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS SAND A REL EMEDIAL GENT 
IN ALL DISEASES OF ay aeomnane AND INTESTINES, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
SHIPPING DEPOT—WJOHN CARLE & SONS, NEWYORK: 


PAIN TRoors 


DIXON'S sah GRAPHITE PAINT 

ure andclean. It covers double 

pt: other paint, and will last four or. ave 
aes. Masel y uacful fr any iron wor 

hrouane’ Tos. ON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City Nor, 











THE NEW WEBSTER 


1/2)! 
f ee) § 


DICTIONARY rr 
S 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
be are end and School. 


More ian at 100 90 editorial DS horerk em 
Critical examination invited. Get 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated jet the Boot 
Caution!—Cheap books called “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “Webster's lopedic iona- 
ry,” etc.,are being advertised. The bod: — 
fom AtoZ at piu ec from ete 2 made by pho- 
‘= itiquated 1847 edition. p- = 
thentic “Unabridged ” ve (Sel copyrighted ) 
the new “ Inte: ” both bear 


reat Frys ot 
Cc. MEERA &CO., Pu 
Springfield. Mass., U. 8. = 








MEMORIAL + 
»..:. TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 


Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 __ 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
i, strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO 





It is our exclusive business to fit our Boys, Girls and 
Babies with every’ from Hats to Shoes, 
and we are prepared to do it in the best 
manner at the least cost. 

We include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes uf to 18 years 

To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata. 
logues and Samples. 


60 & 62 W. 23m ST., N. Y. 


= 








Address: The latinas ae 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadwe,. 











W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











Tue Critic Ficastes er 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain a number of periodicals 
through one agency and at reduced rates, we will, until further notice, receive orders 
for Tue Critic and any of the periodicals named below at the prices given in the 


columns headed “‘ With The Critic.” 























pap nt PERIODICAL ea ee ey PERIODICAL apna 
$4 oo}Atlantic Monthly......... $6 20 $3 50/Magazine of Art. . $5 80 
I .50|Babyhood...........0.%.- 4 00 3 OO|Nation,......eceeeeeseeeee 5 70 
4 oojCentury Magazine........ 6 50 3 oojN, Y. ate (new subs). . 5 00 
2 oo|Christian Thought........ 4 50 i oo|N. Y. Weekly Times....... 3 90 
3 oo|Christian Union.......... 5 70 1 25|N. Y. Weekly. Tribune. .... 4 00 
r 75|English Illustrated ....... 4 35 5 oo|North American Review.... 7 00 
6 OOM i oi oti 6a sci Ver tcs 7 00 5 50|/Our Little Ones. ........... 4 20 
4 oo|Garden and Forest........ 6 00 6 OR RNs. oa < av 6 bop 04% s- xo 5 25 
4 Oo|Harper’s Weekly......... 6 20 5 00|Popular Science Monthly 7 0G 
4 00/Harper’s Bazar........0++ 6 20 SOD PEs oo 5. Swe cnssbiccsss 7 ov 
4 00 Harper's Magazine....... 6 00 3 o0|St. Nichohas....... Chad vipip’s 5 50 
2 oo|Harper’s Young People.... 4 60 3 20\Scientific American ........ 550 
3 OojIndependent............. 5 50 3 oojScribner’s Magazine........ 5.40 
% COMMIS. V6 des ivicec bee vied dee 6 75 3 00] Wide-Awake............... 5 40 
3 50|Lippincott’s Magazine eS 5 25 1 75|Youth’s Companion (new). . 4 25 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 52 





LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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) IMPAIRED VITALITY 
‘Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 


Is the original, 


and only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal 


and vegetable tissue, acknowledged by scientists the most powerful restorer of 


the vital forces. 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Impaired 
Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and as a preventive of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials from leading physicians, free. 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossv Co. printed on the 


label. 


For Sale 


F. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH St., N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages, 


BURLINGTON. 
SIXTEENTH SESSION : Hale 9: 7 to August 17. 


For board — rooms address Miss H, L. Burritt, 
Burling, 
ETITES ‘CAUSERIES. New EDITION just out. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. few Epition 
now in press. Exercises with translations from Eng- 
lish into French have been added to both books ; os 
. commie conjugation of French Verbs. A cop 

these exercises and the L& 
to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BUREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies, Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Boston, U.S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRopRIETors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BroapWAy AND 11TH St., Or. Grace Caurcn, N. Y. 
by a new and handsome addition with all 


= latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor's Restaurant and Cafe 

Sess es bitin Impivamens bo the City. Eepecialy 

minutes - 3 fo ¥ oman Byam S sig ieee 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and ‘[mporters, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 




















All the latest London fabrics regu- 
imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


DICT ATIO LITERARY 


: TECHNICAL 
at Office or Residence. 
BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 1:10 Fifth Ave. 





ae: 





AU TOGRAPHS. 
Autograph Collectors 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE COLLECTOR, 
A monthly bulletin published in their 
interest. 





One Dollar a year. 





Send for sample copy. 





WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 WEST 23RD STREET, 
New York CIty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 





Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 


Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above t { Near 
32d. 33¢. 
BROOKLYN Hovsg, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8). 
It will be mailed on receipt of to cents in 
postage stamps. Also high-class water colors. 
Visitors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 











KINDERGARTEN. — Engagement for next 
school year desired by teacher capable of con- 
ducting German or English Kindergarten. 
Best of references from my present Board of 
Directors. Address Principal, 443 Franklin 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 
IMPORTER OF RARE; CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Best Eptrions in Fine Binpincs a SpgcIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 

STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND _ IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 








New Yor. 


CLEOPATRA. «ie ‘rrekan"ct 


Henry Houssave. One vol., r6mo, $r.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 








C. J. PRICE, No. 10c4 Watnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
has just issued a new CataLocur of CHorce En@tisn 
and Frencn wo:ks: comprising AMERICANA. Books 
illustrated by CruiksHanx, Lescu, etc.; Dramatic 
Biography and Drama; First Editions of Dicxsns, 
THACKERAY, etc., rare Collections of Portraits, Best 
Editions of’ Standard Authors, Facetiz, etc., etc. 
Sent free on application. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new y old books Promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. haegen issu 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. 


Back saben of , Century, and Scribner, 
re , 
spose ach sala w rates, 














New York City. 
ie want back Magazine or Re- 
i b. 3 Donia Reg Wast roTH 
NOW RE. Volume INDEX to 
LITTELL’S tive AGE. sheets mailed 


to any address. Epwarp Rotu, 1135 Pine Street, 





The bound volumes of Tue Certic afford every haf 
year the best and compactest literary record t! 
public or private library can Es onits shelves. There 
is no other publication in America that rivals THe 
Critic in its field —Vew Vork Sun. 


F ascinating Fi Fairy Tales. 


TALES. AND "LEGENDS FROM 
THE LAND OF THE TZAR. A 
Collection of Russian Stories, trans- 
lated from the original Russian by 
Epitx M. S. Hopcetts. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth. By mail, 


postpaid, $1.75. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & €0., 
PUBLISHERS, 
52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PL., NEW YORK. 


Far and Near 


Published Monthly in the Interest of Working 
Girsl’ Societies. 
(EstTaBLisHED NovemBer, 1890) 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
One Dollar per year in advance. 
Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000 copies per month 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Agate measurement, 14 dines to the inch, 10 inches te 
the column, 3 columns to the page. 








Single insertion, per line.........-+.s.ee.seeeees to cts, 
55 ‘*  One-quarter page............+- $r0 
a One column, ............ce0eeee 12. 
= © One Pemeess . iva. ddte ds... dale es 30. 


Advertising rate for cover and special pages will be 
furnished oa application. Address all communications 
relative to advertising to 


FAR AND NEAR, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York, 








